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FIKST CHAPTER. 

This chapter treats of Simple Sentences, and is divided 
into fonr paragraphs. 

Farag. I.— Prbliminaby Explanations. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words conveying a 
distinct thought ; or it may be regarded as a short yet 
a complete speech. 

To analyze a sentence is to break it up into its con- 
stituent and component elements. 

A sentence, when complete, is either of the Assertive 
or of the Interrogative form ; for example — 

AsBertive, as | ^*°^*° ^*^ ^^°«- (Affirmative force.) 

\ Mordecai was not hung. (Negative force.) 

Interrogative, as j "^^ ^^"^^ ^"^« ^ (^^^°* *^'^*^®-) 

(Was not Mordecai hung? (Indirect force.) 

In reference to sentences of the Imperative Form, 
see Note 98, d, p. 195. 

Though the arrangement of the words is different, 
the above forms contain the same grammatical elements, 
and therefore sentences of the Interrogative form are 
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analyzed in precisely the same way as those of the 
Assertive form. 

Lesson 1. — Write the following Interrogative sen- 
tences in their Assertive form, thus : — 



Interrc^tive Form. 



Assertive Form. 



Have you not dined yet ? Ton have not dined yet. 

EXAMPLES. 

Am I in your light ? Art thou not happy ? Is the child tired 
of walking? Are not the roads very muddy? Was not the Lord 
Mayor present at the banquet ? Were the company much dis- 
appointed ? Have your sisters gone to Italy ? Had they secured 
a suitable companion ? Will you travel abroad next summer ? 
Shall I accompany you ? May baby have this apple ? Can she 
not bite it? Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? 
Must you not bathe before breakfast ? Could you draw a picture 
of that ruin ? Should you not sketch the outlines first ? Would 
you not like some plums? Do you prefer some pears then? 
Did you hear the nightingale last evening? 

Lesson 2. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Define a * Sentence.' 

(2) When is a Sentence said to be analyzed ? 

(3) What are the forms in which a Sentence may be ¥nritten ? 
Give six examples illustrative of each. 

Farag. II. — The Pbimaby Divisions of a Sentence. 

Every sentence, whether long or short, consists of 
two Cardinal Elements, namely, the Subject and the 
Predicate. For instance, in the sentence, * The cat 
caught a mouse,' ' cat ' is the Subject or Text of the 
Speech, and ^caught the mouse' is the Predicate or 
Statement made in the Speech. 

When a sentence consists of but one Subject and 
one Predicate, it is termed a Simple Sentence. 
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Lesson 8. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 

Plan I. 

Plan I. — Examples for Ultistration, 

The kitten is playful. 

Have you heard the beUs ringing ? 

The farmers have sown the com. 



SUBJECT 


PBBDICATK 


The kitten 

You 

The fanners 


is playful. 

have heard the bells ringing. 

have sown the oom. 



Directions, — Place the Subjects and Predicates in their 
respective columns. 

EXAMPLES. 

This lesson is very easy. Did the traveller call ? The dog is 
dreaming. Foxes are cunning. The sailors are fishing. Owls 
hoot. Did you speak ? Eggs are very nutritious. Mice should 
be caught. Has the messenger returned? Was the problem 
solved satisfactorily? The Government has chartered several 
vessels. Temptation should be shunned. Were the pirates over- 
taken? The corn is garnered. The ship sails to-morrow. Have 
the troops embarked ? When will you start ? A contented mind 
is a continual feast. Perseverance will overcome great difficulties. 

Concerning the Subject, let it be remembered that it 
is always a Noun or something equivalent to a Noun. 
Concerning the Predicate, let it be remembered — 

(1) That a Verb always forms an essential part of it. 

(2) That the Verb agrees or corresponds with the 
Subject in Number and Person. And 

(8) That a Verb thus limited by Number and Person 
is in consequence termed a Finite or Limited Verb. 

Lesson 4. — Supply suitable Predicates to the fol- 
lowing Subjects : — 

Soldiers — . A soldier — . The shower — . Eain — . The 
roads — . A cart — . An apple — . Clerks — . Tea — . Eagles 

b2 
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^. Antique vases — . The lightning — . Oranges — . Cotton 
goods — . Tobacco — . The potato plant — . I — . Thou — . 
He—. She—. It—. We—. You—. They—. Fire—. 
The stars-. Gold—. An earthquake—, —the bridge—? 

— the comet—? — many officers—? Beinforoements — . 
The tactics of the enemy — . The courage of our troops — . 

— the ship — ? The Himalaya — . The Amazon — . Fruit — . 

Lesson 6.— Supply suitable Subjects to the following 

Predicates : — 

—laughs heartily. — laugh heartily, —scream, —screams. 

boils. bums. — is swimming. — are bathing. — was 

rowing. — were sculling. — does grow. — do grow. — dost 
improve rapidly. — didst pay promptly. — has been written. 

— have been examined carefully. — were warned of the danger. 

— will be tilled. — should have been weeded. — shouldst speak 
truthf uUy. — ought to have been rewarded. — must be engaged. 

— mayst not go. — is prorogued. — has been delayed by the 
storm. — must not be administered. Canst — swim ? Have 

— not yet dined ? Could — answer the questions ? Has — not 
finished his lessons? Have — gone to sleep ? Are — in good 
health? 

Lesson 6. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) What are the Cardinal Elements of a sentence ? 

(2) When is a sentence termed Simple ? 

(3) What is meant by * Analyzing a sentence ' ? 

(4) What Part of Speech is the Subject ? 

(6) Which Part of Speech is essential to the Predicate ? 

(6) When is a Verb said to be Finite ? 

(7) In what particulars does the Verb agree with its Subject ? 

Farag. III.— The Subdivisions of the Subject. 

Since Nouns are frequently qualified or limited by 
Adjectives, the Subject may embrace Adjectival Ele- 
ments ; for example — 

Ferocious dogs will bite. 
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Lesson 7. — Fill the blanks with appropriate Adjec- 
tives : — 

— news rides post. — cottages are apt to catch fire. • The — 
painter came from Paris. A — conflagration broke out. The — 
steed galloped away. — elephants are employed to beguile wild 
ones. Has the — ship been laimched ? The — bee gathers honey 
all the day. — winds are called Trade-winds. Is the — trade 
in a flourishing condition? Has the — government abolished 
slavery ? The — bells are ringing. — countries are hot. The 
— crops are damaged. A — barrel was ignited. A — voyage 
would benefit your health. An — door may tempt a saint. — 
exercise is conducive to health. — tools are dangerous play- 
things. — drops make a shower. 

It is obvious that the Subject is divisible into two 
Elements, namely, the Noun Element, which is essential, 
and the Adjective Element, which is subsidiary. 

Lesson 8. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
PlanH. 

Plan II. — Examples for Illustration, 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
Were not the shipwrecked sailors treated hospitably ? 
Greedy folks have long arms. 



SUBJECT 


PREDICATE 


Adjective Element 


Nonn 
Element 


Every 

The shipwrecked 

Greedy 


man 

sailors 

folks 


is the architect of his own fortune, 
were not treated hospitably, 
have long arms. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A bad workman quarrels with his tools. (2) Good conduct 
leads to honour. (3) Barking dogs seldom bite. (4) The Scotch 
lakes are very picturesque. (5) Constant occupation guards 
against temptations. (6) A kind word costs nothing. (7) Empty 
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vessels make most sound. (8) Could your brother oblige me with 
a pencil ? (9) Smooth waters run deep. (10) Has the new moon 
appeared? (11) Hasty resolutions seldom speed well. (12) Quick 
returns make rich merchants. (13) Good counsel is above all 
price. (14) Would not a long sea-voyage benefit your health? 
(15) A soft answer tumeth away wrath. (16) His haughty 
demeanour alienated the affection of his best friends. (17) Has 
a more munificent gift ever been rejected? (18) A wounded 
reputation is seldom cured. (19) A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser. (20) An honest employment is a most excellent'patrimony. 
(21) Evil beginnings have wretched endings. (22) Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners. (23) Unmerited honours never 
wear well. (24) Angry folks never want woe. (25) My thought- 
less youth was winged with vain desires. ' (26) Goods ill gotten 
seldom prosper. (27) Great events oft spring from trivial things. 
(28) Before the king tame leopards led the way. (29) The jealous 
man wishes himself a kind of deity. (30) His stem looks betray 
a resolute mind. 

Lesson 9. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(1) — Why ? (5) — In what way ? (6) — What is the infer- 
ence ? (7) — What is the moral ? (18) — This conveys a stem 
warning— what is it ? (20) — Why is it so ? (27) — Give a 
historical proof of this. 

Directions. — Let your replies be brief and to the purpose. To 
accomplish this the subjects must be studied and the thoughts 
arranged. 

The following may be taken as a specimen : — 

[(1) — Why ?] — A bad workman is a person who is not 
efficient in what he undertakes or has to do. Such are very apt, 
in order to cover their own incompetency or neglect, to blame the 
instruments or means with or by which they are or had to 
accomplish. 

Moral. — We are far too prone to attribute our deficiencies 
and reverses to lack of means or opportunities, rather than to 
the true cause — want of purpose, tact, and perseverance on our 
own part. 
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Lesson 10. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Mention again the Primary divisions of a sentence. 

(2) Into what elements may the subject be subdivided ? 

(3) Which of these is the Essential Element ? 

Parag. Ilia. — The Noun Element op the Subject 

Developed. 

The Noun Element is not always simply a Noun, 
neither is the Adjective Element always simply an 
Adjective. For this reason the Noun Element is 
termed Substantive, and the Adjective Element Enlarge- 
ment. 

The Subject may be any Substantive : — 

A. A Noun of any kind — 

(a) Proper ; as, * Brazil exports coffee very largely.' 
\b) Common ; as, * The railroad is nearly completed.* 
(c) Abstract ; as, * Kindness seldom fails of its reward.* 

Lesson 11. — Make eighteen sentences, six of each 
respectively. 

Note 1. — The signs ( + ) and (-) will be used to indicate re- 
spectively that a certain word or a Grammatical Element is 
understood, or that such is wanting. 

Note 2. — Nouns in the Possessive Case frequently represent 
the real Subject ; for example — 

'Jane's workboxis on the chiffonier; mother's ( + ) is on 
the table.* 

In analyzing, the word nvother^s^ like Jane's, should be placed 
in column marked Enlargements, and the suppressed Noun repre- 
sented by ( + ) in column marked Substantive. (See Plan III. Ex. 2.) 

B. A Pronoun of the following kinds : — 

(a) A Personal Pronoun (7, thou, he, she, it; we, ye 
or you, and they) ; as — 

* You are excellent company.* 
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(6) An Indefinite Pronoun {all, any, few, many, one, 
some, both, &c.) ; as — 

' One cannot be hard upon a friend's infirmities.' 

* Many are called ; few are chosen.' 

(c) A Relative Interrogative Pronoun {who, which, 
what, whoever, whichever, and whatever) ; as — 

* Whatever is the matter ? ' 

{d) A Relative Pronoun {who, which, that, and what) ; 
these words, except when used Interrogatively, as above, 
can be the Subject only in a Complex Sentence. 

Lesson 12. — Make twenty-two sentences — nine of 
{a), seven of (6), and six of (c). Use the bracketed 
words. 

Note 3.— The Possessive Case of the Personal Pronouns 
{mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, B,ndi theirs), like the Posses- 
sive Case of Nouns, frequently represents the real Subject ; for 
example — 

* Your memory is good ; mine (my memory) is defective.' 

The Grammatical force of the Pronoun in the Possessive 
Case is precisely analogous to that of the Noun in the Objective 
Case ; the difference is only one of formation : hence, in analyz- 
ing, the Pronoun in the Possessive Case may be similarly dealt 
with. (See Plan III. Ex. 3.) 

C. An Adjective used Pronominally. 

(The wise, the good, the rich, the j^oor, the best, the 
wisest, the covetous, the diligent, the liberal, the cheapest, 
the least-expected, &c.) ; as — 

* The covetous is ever in want.' 

' The least-expected sometimes happens.' 

Lesson 18. — Make sixteen sentences. 

Note 4. — Adjectives are Pronominal in force when the sub- 
stitution of a Noun tends to narrow the signification or to render 
it less explicit ; for instance — 

* A covetous person is ever in want.' 
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This construction, in view of the quality of covetonsness, is 
by no means so significant as 

* The covetoiM is ever in want.* 

In analyzing, these Pronominal Adjectives are treated in the 
same way as Indefinite Pronouns. (See Plan III. Kx. 5.) 

D. A Verb in the Infinitive Mood. 

(a) Infinitive preceded by to ; as — 

(1) To buy dear is not bounty. 

(2) To be beloved by others affords a gratifying proof of 

one's worth. 

(6) Infinitive ending in ing ; as — 

(3) Oaping is catching. 

Lesson 14. — Make twelve sentences, six of (a) 
and six of (&). 

Note 5. — Infinitive Verbs are names of actions (Ex. 1 and 3) 
or of states resultant of actions (Ex. 2). They are not limited by 
Number or Person, and for this reason are devoid of that finite or 
limited sense which invests Verbs when serving as Predicates. 

Note 6.- -Infinitive Verbs, though Substantives in function or 
structural capacity, still retain their own inherent nature, for 
when Transitive in the Active Voice they require an Object, and 
when modified the modifying element is invariably Adverbial 
and never Adjectival ; for example — 

* To maintain his aged parents in comfort was the son's 

ambition.' 

* Performing one's duty conscientiously often entails 

much self-denial.' 

Here * his aged parents * and * ovie*s duty ' are the Direct 
Object of the Infinitives * to maintain' and * performing,' and 
* in comfortt' * conscientiously ^^ are Adverbial Elements modifying 
the same respectively. 

In analyzing, place the Objective and Adverbial Elements (if 
any) along with the Infinitive in the Substantive column. When 
thus accompanied, the Infinitive Subject should be underlined, to 
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identify it in a special way as the Subject. (See Plan III. Ex. 
6,7.) 

Note 7. — On the Infinitive preceded by • to.' 

This form of the Infinitive belongs stmctorally to the Dative 
relationship, and the particle to is in reality the Preposition to, 
(For further explanation refer to Note 96, p. 203.) 

By using the Impersonal Pronoun it the Infinitive Subject is 
thrown after the Verb ; for example — 

* JHs a manly act to forsake <m error ; * 
that is, 

•« (namely) 1 ig a manly act.' 

* To forsake an error J 

(See Plan m. Ex. 9.) 

Note 8.— On the Infinitive ending in < ing.* 
Words ending in ing may be — 

(1) Infinitive Verbs. 

(2) Verbal Nouns or G^rundial Infinitives. 

(3) Abstract Nouns. 

(4) Verbal Adjectives or Participles. 

These must be carefully distinguished, and for this purpose 
the following explanation may prove useful. 

(1) The term Infinitive Verb is applied to Verbs in ing when 
they are either the Subject or Object of a Verb, and when un- 
accompanied by Adjectival Adjuncts ; as — 

(Subject) : ' Gaping is catching.' 

(Object) : ' I enjoy riding along a country road.' 

(Se6 Notes 84 and 85» p. 184.) 

(2) The term Verbal Noun or Qerundial Infinitive is applied 
to Verbs in ing when under the government of a Preposition ; 

as — 

* These travellers' tales awakened an unconquerable 

passion for wandering and seeking adventures.' — 
W. Irving. 

* Nature pays no heed to birth or condition in bestowing 

her favours.' — Channino. 

(See Notes 84 and 85, p. 184.) 
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(3) The term Abstract Noun is applied to Verbs in ing (what- 
ever their structural capacity) when they are accompanied with 
Adjectival Adjuncts of any kind or admit of being accompanied 
with Adjectival Adjuncts ; as — 

* Her acting was greatly admired.' 

* The fishing is excellent.* 

* The preaching of the Oospel was his sole concern.* 
' The aptest child needs (careful) teaching,* 

(4) The term Participle or Verbal Adjective is applied to Verbs 
in ing when they qualify a Noun ; as — 

' Gaping is catching.* 

* The driver, perceiving the danger, applied his brake.* 

E. Any Word, Phrase, or Quotation. 

(Word) ; as, * Forward should be our watchword.' 
(Phrase) ; as, * From fame to infamy is a beaten road.' 
(Quotation) ; Mf'^Et tii^ Brute—** were Cassar's last words.* 

Lesson 15. — Make or find fifteen examples, five of 
each respectively. 

(For method of analyzing, see Plan IIL Ex. 10.) 

F. A Noun Clause. 

A sentence involving a Subject of this class is Com- 
plex. It will therefore be exemplified in the Second 
Chapter. 

Lesson 16. — Commit to memory the following 
Summary. 

The Subject may be — 

A. A Noun of any kind. 

B. A Pronoun of the following kinds: Personal, 
Lidefinite, Eelative Interrogative, and in Complex 
Sentences Relative Pronouns. 

C. An Adjective used Pronominally. 
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D. A Verb in the Infinitive Mood. 

(a) Infinitive preceded by to. 
{b) Infinitive ending in ing. 

E. Any Word, Phrase, or Quotation. 

P. A Noun Clause — in Complex Sentences only. 

Lesson 17. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan in. 

Plan III. — Examples for Illustration. 

(1) The St. Bernard dog is a very sagaoioos animal. 

(2) Our neighbour's is a Newfoundland dog. 

(3) Hers is the best handwriting. 

(4) Some fell by the wayside. 

(5) The wise shall inherit glory. 

(6) To promise hastily is seldom judicious. 

(7) Bearranging the cargo on the voyage was a task of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

(8) The rearranging of the cargo during the voyage became a 
matter of necessity. 

(9) It is a manly act to forsake an error. 

(10) From fame to infamy is a beaten path. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Goliath was a giant. (2) To exercise the body regularly 
is conducive to health. (3) The South American Andes are very 
high. (4) It is snowing hard. (5) Had you anticipated his com- 
ing? (6) The proud shall be abased. (7) Careful tillage is 
good husbandry. (8) The humble shall be exalted. (9) * Halter 
and gallows ' was the cry of the rabble. (10) Blessed are the 
peace-makers. (11) Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (12) 
Coming events cast their shadow before. (13) To master each 
lesson thoroughly should be your aim. (14) * Look before you 
leap * is a wise precaution. (15) Their deep sympathy afforded 
me great consolation. (16) Tears are no proof of cowardice. (17) 
The moral should be the first concern of the poet. (18) His ac- 
complishments are many. (19) Unkindness hath no remedy at 
law. (20) Self-love will make men partial. (21) To forgive is 
divine. (22) Our conversation should be edifying. (23) The 
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strong should protect the weak. (24) Slow and steady wins the 
race. (25) The shifting of the cargo during the storm nearly 
capsized the vessel. (26) To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 
(27) By-and-by is easily said. (28) Deliberating is not delaying. 
(29) Foolhardiness should never be mistaken for courage. (30) 
To escape from vice is virtue. (31) Groodness always enriches 
its possessor. (32) Denying a fault doubles it. (33) To whisper 
proclamations is ridiculous. (34) Every why has a wherefore. 
(36) Moderation is a great safeguard. (36) To talk without 
thinking is to shoot without aiming. (37) It is easy to bowl down- 
hill. (38) Achievement is command. (39) It is good to learn 
at other men's cost. (40) It is a mark of wisdom to dislike folly. 
(41) Gambling is immoral. 

Lesson 18. — ^Parse the Subject (the Substantive 
Element only) of eacli sentence. 

Directions. — The appended Formulas indicate the requisite 
statements in each case respectively. 

Parsing Formula. 

Class A. 

Masc. 

. Gender, 



Com \ Sing.) Fem. 

• Noun, or l Number, Com. 



^^ ' ' Plur. I or 

j Neut. , 

Subject to ' So and So.' 



Class B. 

Masc 



Sing.) 
(a) 1st, 2nd, or 3rd Pers. Pronoun, or 



Fem. 
Number, Com. |- Gender, 
Plur. J or 

Neut. 



Subject to ' So and So.' 

(5) Indefinite Pronoun, Subject to ' So and So.' 

(c) Belative Interrogative Pronoun, Subject to * So and So.' 
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Glass G. 
Pronominal Adjective, Subject to * So and So.' 

Glass D. 



Beg. Trans. 



(a) or or VVerb, or 



Irreg. Intrans., 



Act. 



Pass., 



-Voice, Infinitive Mood, 



governing ' So and So * * and Subject to ' So and So.* 

Voice, Infinitive Mood, 



Beg. Trans. ] Act. 

(6) or or [Verb, or 

Irreg. Intrans.j Pass., 



governing * So and So ' * and Subject to * So and So.' 

Note 9. — The symbol * So and So ' will be used in all the 
Parsing Formulae to signify the word or words to be quoted. 

Lesson 19. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(26) — In what sense can this be true — in regard to one's 
self— in regard to one's opponent ? (32) — Why ? (89) — 
Explain the meaning and show the wisdom of thus acting. 

Lesson 20. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Enumerate the different kinds of Substantives that may 
form the Subject of a Simple Sentence. 

(2) In the following sentences : — 

* Uncle's is the largest orchard ; ' 
' Ours is the largest garden ' — 

how are the words * Uncle's ' and * Ours ' disposed of in 
analyzing, and in what respect do they differ ? 

(3) When are Adjectives said to be used Pronominally, and 
how are they treated in analyzing ? 

(4) Verbs when used as Substantives differ from the same 
when used as Predicates. In what particulars do they differ, 
and in what do they not ? 

* Necessary only when the Verb is Transitive and in the 
AetiYe Voice. 
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(5) In the following constrnctions : — 

{a) * Sketching the outlines occupied me a day ; ^ 
The sketching occupied me a day ; ' 
The sketching of the outlines occupied me a day* — 



wj: 



how would you parse sketching in (a), and how in (6) ? Account 
for the difference. 



Farag. III6. — The Adjectivaii Element op the 

Subject Developed, 

The Adjectival Element (or Enlargement) may be 
any of the following Parts of Speech : — 

A. An Adjective of any kind. 

(a) Quality (good, bad, sweet, bitter, contented, dis- 
satisfied, &c.) ; as — 

' Real greatness is of the heart.' 

* A contented mind is a continual feast.' 

(b) Quantity — 

(1) Of definite limitation (one, two, three, &c., all ; 
constant, abundant, sufficient, &c.) ; as — 

' Twelve pence make one shilling.' 

* A plenteotts harvest is a great blessing.' 

(2) Of indefinite limitation {any, some, few, many, 
much, &c. ; frequent, numerous, occasional, &c.) ; as — 

* Some victories are won at a ruinous cost.' 

' Frequent complaints were made to the master.' 

(c) Specification — 

(1) Of general purport (a or an, one, any, no) ; as — 

* An apple is wholesome.' 

* One man is as good as another.' 

(2) Of particular purport 
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(The Distingliishing Adjectives : thCy this, that, these, 
those) ; as — 

* The earth is a planet.* 

* Those twinkling stars are not planets.' 

(The Possessive Adjectives : my, thy, his, her, its, 
our, your, and their ; my-owii, &c. ; also, in grave com- 
positions, mine and thine before vowel sounds) ; as — 

* Their speech betrayed their nationality.* 

* Our own interests often blind us to the just olaims of 

others.' 

* Mine eyes have seen thy salvation.' 

(The Distributive Adjectives : each, every, either, 
neither) ; as — 

* Edch child shall have a share.' 

* Every sin carries its own punishment.' 

(The Ordinal Numeral Adjectives: first, second, 
third, &c.) ; as — 

* The Urst Litemational Exhibition took place in 1851.* 
' A second trial often succeeds.' 

(The Eelative Interrogative Adjectives : whose,which, 
what) ; as — 

* Which road will be the nearest ? ' 

' What studies entertain you most ? ' 

(Adjectives formed from Nouns : British, Italian, 
Quixotic, &c. ; brazen, silken, wooden, &c.) ; as — 

' British wines are not intoxicating.' 

* Oolden vessels were used in the temple of Solomon.* 

(Nouns used Adjectively : Oxford degrees, Atlantic 
steamers, &c. ; garden tools, geranium leaf, &c.) ; as — 

* The Cambridge crew have been out practising.* 

* The garden tools are rusty.' 

G 
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(Verbs used Adjectively : dressing table, writing 
materials, &c. ; compressed hay, baked potatoes, &c.) ; 
as — 

* A scalpifig knife was found in the kraal.* 

* Preserved ginger is very delicious.' 

(Prepositions used Adjectively : above, after, under, 
down, &c.) ; as — 

* The under current is very strong.' 

* The up train left the metals.' 

(Any other Adjective : previous, former, general, 
usual, ordinary, &c.) ; as — 

* The previous arrangement must be cancelled.' 

* The u^ual discount will be allowed.' 

Lesson 21. — Make twenty-eight sentences — 

2 illustrative of (a) 
4 ,, (6) I two of each 

22 „ . (c) J subdivision. 

B. A Noun in the Possessive Case ; as — 

* The pigeon's wing is broken.' 

Lesson 22. — Make twenty sentences. 

C. A Noun in Apposition ; as — 

* Your friend, the jeweller y polished this pebble.' 

Lesson 28. — Make twenty sentences. 

D. A Prepositional Phrase. 

{a) A Genitive Prepositional Phrase, or a Phrase 
beginning with of ; as — 

* The climate of New Zealand is salubrious.' 

(b) A Prepositional Phrase other than Genitive; as — 

* The passengers in the cabin did not feel the collision.' 
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Lesson 24. — Make twenty sentences, ten beginning 
with the Preposition o/, as per Ex. (a), and ten begin- 
ning with any other Preposition, as per Ex. (b). 

Note 10. — In famishing examples of the (6) kind, great oare 
mnst be taken lest the Prepositional Phrase be Adverbial instead 
of Adjectival. 

The nature of the Prepositional Phrase can be tested by plac- 
ing it after the Predicate. In this position, if it be Adjectival, it 
will not make proper sense ; for instance— 

* The passengers did not feel the collision in the cabin 1 1 * 

Note 11. — Possession may be expressed in English in two 
ways, namely — 

First: By a Case-ending (see B, Nouns in the Possessive 
Case). 

Second : By a Prepositional Phrase introduced by of [see D, 
Ex. (a)]. 

Though both of these forms are rendered in Latin by the 
Genitive Case, nevertheless their purport is by no means identical, 
and therefore the alternative presented must be an advantage. 

The first way is of Saxon origin, and the second way is of 
Norman French. 

E. A Participle or Verbal Adjective, 
(a) An Incomplete Participle ; as — 

* The child, playing on the tow path, fell into the canal.* 

(6) A Complete Participle ; as — 

' Beggars, mounted, run their horses to death.' 

Lesson 25. — Make twenty sentences, ten of {a) 
and ten of (5). 

Note 12.— Participles or Verbal Adjectives retain their own 
inherent Verb nature, and therefore may be found accompanied 
with Adverbial Elements, and when Transitive, are followed by an 
Object ; for example — 

' The general, attended by his aides-de-camp, recon* 

noitred the enemy*s position.* 
' The boy, teasing the dog continvMy, got bitten at last*' 

€2 
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Note 13. — In sentences of the following construction : — 

* His desire to go abroad was very great ; * 

* His anxiety to gain the prize impaired his health ; * 

* His passion for dancing led him astray ; ' 

* His eagerness for wealth made him extremely avari- 

cious * — 

the Infinitive Phrases (that is, Gerundial Infinitives), to go 
abroady to gain the prizes for dancing^ and also the Dative Pre- 
positional Phrase for wealthy are Completions of the Subject 
and not Enlargements. To classify them as Enlargements would 
be a great mistake. For further explanation, refer to Parag. IVa, 
Indirect Object, p. 41 ; also read Note 25, p. 42. 

In analyzing, these Completions are dealt with in the same 
way as the Direct Object and the Adverbial Elements of a Verbal 
Subject ; that is, they are inserted along with the Subject, which, 
for special identification, is underlined. (See Plan lY. Ex. 7.). 

Note 14. — When the Verbal Adjective precedes the Noun, and 
thus qualifies, limits, or specifies it after the manner of an Adjec- 
tive (as * Writing desk,' * Cooked food '), it should then be classi- 
fied as an Adjective (Ac), and not as a Participle (E). 

F. An Adjective Clause. 

A sentence involving Enlargements of this class is 
Complex, and will therefore be exemplified in the Second 
Chapter. 

Note 15. — Various combinations of the above Enlargements 
are also frequently used ; for example — 

*An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye.* — Shaeespeabe. 

* The cheerful birds of sundry kind 
Do chant sweet music to delight his mind.' — S^enceb. 

(See Plan IV. Ex. 9 and 10.) 

Note 16. —Adjectives or Adjectival Elements that follow their 
Nouns (with the exception of the Norman French Possessive 
Phrase) are readily developed into distinct Clauses (see Note 43, 
p. 80). Enlargements whose conventional position is after, and 
not before, their Substantive, are frequently placed before for 
, rhetorical reasons ; for example — 
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(Conventional Position) : * The youth, hardened in mce^ coald 
not be reclaimed.* 

(Bhetorical Position) : * Hardened in vicet the youth could not 
be reclaimed.' 

Lesson 26. — Commit to memory the following 
smnmary. 

The Enlargements of the Subject may be — 

A. An Adjective of any kind — Quality, Quantity, 
Specification. 

B. A Noun in the Possessive Case. 

C. A Noun in Apposition. 

D. A Prepositional Phrase — Genitive, or other than 
Genitive. 

E. A Participle — Complete or Incomplete. 

F. An Adjectival Clause (in Complex Sentences 
only). 

Lesson 27. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
Plan IV. 

Plan IV. — Examples for Illustration, 

(1) Pure air is essential to health. 

(2) A child's education must not be neglected. 

(3) Heaven, the seat of bliss, brooks not the works of violence. 

(4) The laws of nature are inexorable. 

(6) The meadows by the river-side are inundated. 

(6) Wishing to arrive early, we travelled by the express. 

(7) His anxiety to gain the prize impaired his health. 

(8) The unloading of the ship into the barges occupied two 
days. 

(9) John's cousin, the coal-merchant, believing the concern 
genuine, invested a thousand pounds. 

(10) Your tenant's crops, in the fields by the river-side, having 
been damaged by the floods of last spring, will barely cover his 
pntlay. 
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Directions, — ^In column marked * K. of E/ (Kind of Enlarge- 
ment) specify the Glass of Enlargements to which they belong. 

{Remark. — The pupil will be required, throughout the First 
Chapter, to note down, with unremitting care, the Class to which 
the Substantive and Enlargement respectively belong. The trouble 
will be more than compensated by the ready and unerring discern- 
ment he will thus acquire relative to the Adjuncts of Nouns.) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Benevolent persons are to be found in all grades of society. 
(2) Life*s vicissitudes are many. (3) American produce is largely 
consumed in England. (4) Balmoral, the Queen's Scotch residence, 
is situated on the banks of the Dee. (5) The arbitration of the 
Bword is most frequently unjust. (6) The audience in the lecture 
hall could not hear the thunder. (7) Our horses, sniffing the 
smell of the fire, broke loose. (8) The enemy, hampered with his 
booty, was soon overtaken. (9) A careless watch invites a vigilant 
foe. (10) Every cloud has a silver lining. (11) A flow of words 
is no proof of wisdom. (12) The exclusive privilege of selling 
any commodity is called monopoly. (13) Zeal without discretion 
acts rashly. (14) A fault, once denied, is twice committed. 
(15) Too much familiarity breeds contempt. (16) A scar, nobly 
got, is a good livery of honour. (17) Pitied by noble minds, 
Kilmarnock died. (18) A runaway monk never praised his 
convent. (19) The better part of valour is discretion. (20) Strong 
minds are superior to bad fortune. (21) What day of the month 
is it? (22) Which boy climbed over the wall? (23) Children's 
sorrows are soon forgotten. (24) Mr. Wackford, the schoolmaster 
of Botheboy Hall, is dead. (25) Mrs. Sarah Gamp, the night 
nurse, is still alive. (26) A young child, distracted with the 
variety of his play games, tired his nurse every day to look them 
over. (27) The story, related in such a graphic style, held the 
people spell-bound. (28) Scarcity of money increases the rate of 
interest. (29) Mocha coffee is the best. (30) Eve, recovering 
lieart, replied. (31) The best monument of an author should be 
his literary works. (32) The planning of a battle in detail 
requires a masterly intellect. (33) The sodden state of the ground 
prevented the transit of artillery. (34) The railway bridge over 
the canal gave way. (35) The Herculean strength of that wrestler 
astonished everybody present. (36) A burnt child dreads the firCt 
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(37) Yotir uncle's yacht is very large. (38) Application 'in youth 
makes old age easy. (39) The kitten, romping inside the fender, 
got her back scorched. (40) Blessed by the recollection of a pious 
home, the young man withstood every temptation. (41) A drip-- 
ping June sets all things in tune. (42) The little fowls in the air 
have God for their Provider. (43) So many laws argue so many 
sins. (44) A thing well begun is half done. (45) Gnawing with 
my teeth my bonds asunder, I gained my freedom. (46) The best 
mirror is an old friend. (47) Evils brought upon ourselves are 
the worst to bear. (48) A wild goose never laid a tame egg. 
(49) Opportunities neglected are lost. (50) Idle folks take the 
most pains. (51) A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. 
(52) The refined pleasures of a pious mind are superior to the 
coarse gratification of the senses. 

(53) The Creator, calling forth by name 

His mighty angels, gave them several charge. — Milton. 

(64) Life without industry is guilt. — Buskin. 



Lesson 28. — Parse the Enlargements of each Sub- 
ject. 

Parsing FormulcB. 

Class A. 

qualifying 

T. limiting 

■T>egree, ^^ » 

specifying 



Adjective, 



Pos. 
Com. 

or 
Sup. ^ 



* So and So.' 



Prop. ' 
Com. 

or 
Abs. 



Sing.) 
or 
Plur.^ 



Class B. 

Masc. \ 
Fem. I ^ 



^Nonn. or [Number. 00^! «-^-^ ,^- ^-^?- 

Neut. ) 



Prop. ^ 
Com. 

or 
Abs. 



Sing. ) 
Noun, or 
Plur. 



Class C. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Number, Com. 

or 

Neut. 



Gender, Nom. Case in 
appos. to ' So and So,* 
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Example 4 

in 

Plan IV. 



Example 5 

in 

PlanlV. 



natnre 



Glass D. 

s Preposition, goveming * natnre * and re- 
lating * nature' to 'laws.* 

= Com. Nonn., Sing Nnmberi Nent. Gender, 
Obj. Case, governed by * of.* 

by ss Preposition, governing * river-side* and 

relating ' river-side * to * fields.* 
the =Dist. Adjective specifying * river-side.* 

river-side = Com. Nomi, Sing. Number, Neat. Qender, 
Obj. Case, governed by * by.* 



Note 17. — In Parsing a Preposition, it is very necessary that 
the words related by the Preposition should be specified. The 
character of the-Prepositional Phrase depends upon the nature of 
the word to which the governed Noun is related ; for instance — 

Ex, 1. * The army marched over the Alps.* 

Ex, 2. * The roads over the Alps are very precipitous.* 

Ex, 3. • The pupil is regular in attendance,* 

* Over the Alps * in Example 1 is Adverbial in function, because 

• marched * (the word to which * Alps * is related) is a Verb. 

* Over the Alps * in Example 2 is Adjectival in function, be- 
cause * roads * (the word to which * Alps * is related) is a Noun. 

' In attendance * in Example 3 is Adverbial in function, because 

* regular * (the word to which * attendance ' is related) is an 
Adjective. 

Class E. 



Beg. Trans, 
or or 

Irreg. Intrans. 



Act. 
. Verb, or 
Pass. 



Incomp. 
• Voice, or 
Comp. 



Participle, govern- 
ing * So and So *♦ 
and qualifying 
* So and So.' 



Lesson 29. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(1) — What lesson does this convey ? (42) — Should this 
prove an incentive to slothfulness or not ? (46) — Explain this 
simile. (47) — Why ? (50) — How could that be ? 



♦ Necessary only when Transitive in the Active Voice. 
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Lesson 80. — ^Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Classify the different kinds of Enlargements. 

(2) Tabulate the Subdivisions of Class C. 

(3) In Parsing an Adjective, when should the words qualify- 
ing, limiting^ and specifying be applied respectively ? 

(4) How is possession expressed in English ? 

(5) What decides the character of » Prepositional Phrase? 
In the following Examples which of the phrases are Adjectival in 
function and which are Adverbial ? 

* A labourer in my father'' s employ y walking across this field in 
the early momingt found a hare caught in a trap by its hind 
legs,* ' The students in this class are all very clever in Mathe- 
matics.* 



Farag. IV, — The Subdivisions op the Predi- 
cate. 

{Remark, — The Predicate is more fully treated in the * Ap- 
pendix to the First Chapter,* p. 170.) 

Every Predicate states concerning the Subject one of 
three things, namely — 

A. 

I does, &o.;* as, * The i&rmeT is plotigh4>ng,* 
did, &c.;* as, * The farmer wasplotighmg the field,* 
will do, &o,;* as, * The farmer will plough the field 
to-morrow,* 

I do /The troops should 

be doing ^\ have been entrench- 

Jiavedone *' ing themselves dur^ 
have been doing \ ing the night. 



* The *&c,* signifies the remaining Tenses of the Present, 
Past, and Future respectively. 

f The ' &o,* signifies the remaining Mood Aui^iliaries, 
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(a) What 



B. 

' iSt &o. ( The bullocks are slaughtered, 

wa^, (fee, done to it ; as j The bullooks had been 
will be, &c. [ slaughtered. 



(6) What may, &c. 



be done ^ it • as -I 

have been done ''*'"»* 



^ The bullocks 
should have been 
slaughtered. 



C. 

/. -^ (The -we&ihei was exceedingly bois- 

I W, ao. terou^s 

(a) What it ■ was, &o. as -j miTT „^„* •. ^^ ,,^,„i, /^ ^^m^^ 

[will be, (fee. r^;!,? 



I toato. 



f6e 



(6) What it way, Ac. [f^^^i^ as 



/"This brooch mu6^ be]^re 

gold. 
The winds mi^/i^ have 
been contrary. 



The composition of the Predicate is as follows : — 

VEBBAL, — Auxiharies of Voice, Mood,) x Principal 
and Tense, used singly or in combination J Verb. 

COMPOSITE.— Auxiliary of Copulation— | x Adjective 
that is, the Verb to be — used singly or in com- [ or Substan- 
bination with Auxiliaries of Mood and Tense j tive. 

The above are the Essential Elements, but an Objec- 
tive (see Parag. IVa) and an Adverbial (see Parag. lYb) 
Element are also often requisite. 



The Predicate may be subdivided thus : — 
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Directions, — In colnmn marked * Auxiliary Verbs ' insert the 
same, whether of Voioe, Mood, or Tense, and whether used singly 
or together. In two constructions the Predicate will be found 
without a distinct Auxiliary. (Bead and study carefully Note 18.) 

In column marked * Principal Verb,. Adjective, or Substan- 
tive * insert the same. In three constructions the Predicate will 
be found without an expressed 'Principal Verb, Adjective, or 
Substantive.' (Bead and study carefully Note 19.) 

In Appendix to the First Chapter, p. 170, the column headed 
here * Auxiliary Verbs ' is there headed * Copulation,* and the 
one headed here • Principal Verb, Adjective, or Substantive * 
is there headed ' Enunciation.' Whenever reference is made to 
these elements it is most convenient to use these terms * Copula- 
tion ' and * Enunciation ' respectively. 

Note 18. — On the Copulation. 

There are two constructions in which the Predicate has no 
distinct Auxiliary. 

Present 
CoNSTBUCTiON 1. — When the Verb is in the or Indefinite 

Past 
Indicative 
Tense, Affirmative Form, or Mood, Active Voice; as — 

Subjunctive 

* The rain falls ' (Present Indefinite Tense, AiQrmative 

Form). 
*The rain felV (Past Indefinite Tense, Affirmative 
Form). 

In these Tenses the Principal Verb embodies its own Copula- 
tion. 

(For further explanation refer to Note 92, p. 194.) 

CoNSTBUCTioN 2. — When the Verb is in the Imperative Mood; 

as — 

• Obey your parents.' 

In the Imperative Mood the Copulation appears wanting. 
(For further explanation refer to Note 93, d, p. 195.) 

Note 19.— On the Enunciation. 

There are three constructions in which the * Principal Verb, 
the Adjective, or Substantive ' of the Predicate is not expressed. 
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Construction 1.— When the Verb to be is followed by a Pre- 
positional Phrase of Adjectival Force ; as — 

* The man is ( + ) 0/ unsound mind * 

= • The man is | ^ ^!!^^ ] of unsound mmd,* 
y a person f '' 

* Of unsound mind * is evidently the Enlargement of some 
understood Nomi such as one of those that are bracketed. (For 
further explanation refer to Note 94, p. 197.) 

Construction 2. — When the Verb to be is followed by a Pre- 
positional or Infinitive Phrase of a Complementary force ; as — . 



• The battle is ('^) to the strong * 

safe ' 



* The battle is - 



secure 
appointed^ 



to the strong,* 



* She was { + ) tobe married to-day * 



= * She was ■ 



appointed 

ordavned 

fixed 



to be married to-day* 



* To the strong ' and * to be married to-day * are in reality the 
complementary or the Indirect Object of some such words as are 
biracketed. 

(For further explanation refer to Class /, p. 47, also Note 94, 
p. 197.) 

Construction 3. — ^When the Verb to be is followed by an 
Adverb or a Prepositional Phrase of Adverbial force ; as — 

(lying \ 

• The book is ( + ) here * = * The book is \ resting ■ here.* 

[found , 

* The travellers are ( + ) by the well * 

I tarrying \ 
abidi/ng } 

* Here * and * by the well * are Adverbial elements modifying 
Home such words as are bracketed. 
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(For farther explanation refer to Note 94, p. 197.) 

In order to Parse or to Analyze sentences of the above Con- 
structions fully and accurately, these unexpressed but gram- 
matically understood elements must be reckoned with. 

Lesson 81. —Analyze the appended Examples as per 
PlanV. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Unity is strength. (2) No truth can contradict anothei** 
(3) Ambition has no rest. (4) To climb steep hills requires slow 
pace at first. (5) I shall spend the holidays in Scotland. (6) 
The power of gentleness is great. (7) The train must have been 
delayed by the storm. (8) All earth-bom cares are wrong. (9) 
A cat may look at a king. (10) Mine honour is my life. (11) 
Warwick has the most perfect feudal castle in England. (12) 
Debt is the worst kind of poverty. (13) Good habits cannot be 
commenced too early. (14) Do thy duty cheerfully. (16) The 
crew could not have been rescued even by a life-boat. (16) 
Beading aloud is beneficial to the voice. (17) The planets move 
in elliptical orbits. (18) Every pilot can steer the ship in calms. 
(19) Virtue is its own reward. (20) Judge not from outward 
appearance. (21) The captain should have lowered the boats 
sooner. (22) Do not play with edged tools. (23) A stumble 
may prevent a fall. (24) Govern well thy appetite. (25) A white 
wall is a fool's paper. (26) A glutton is never generous. (27) 
The ripest fruit first falls. (28) Thou shalt have justice at hia 
hands. (29) Old age is honourable. (30) Tour client's bail will 
be estreated. (31) Shallow brooks are noisy. (32) Take heed 
will surely speed. (33) Self-denial is the most exalted pleasure. 
(34) Who would the miseries of man foreknow ? (35) Sweet mercy 
is nobility's true badge. (36) Each, in his breast, the secret 
sorrow kept. (37) Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me? 
(38) We should contemplate reverently the work of nature. (39) 
Order is Heaven's first law. (40) Imprudence is the parent of 
penury. (41) A private person may arrest a felon. (42) The 
eagle catches not files. (43) Economy is the easy chair of old 
age. (44) A slothful man is a beggar's brother. (45) The boy 
spinning his top smashed a flower-pot. (46) Our own opiniona 
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are seldom wrong. (47) The missing parcel was found under the 
carriage seat. (48) Base manners will soil the finest clothes. 
(49) Must this cheque be endorsed ? (50) A happy family may 
dwell in a humble cot. (51) Sympathy can soothe sorrow's dart. 
(52) The greatest philosophers have written in conmiendation of 
bodily exercises. (53) Our firm might have been ruined by the late 
fire. (54) All wickedness is odious. (55) An obstinate heart 
shall be laden with sorrow. (56) Barefooted men should not tread 
on thorns. (57) A little leak will sink a great ship. (58) A 
shameless beggar must have a short denial. (59) Beauty is no 
inheritance. (60) An ill-timed jest hath ruined many. (61) A 
full cup must be carried steadily. (62) Sorrow's best antidote is 
employment. (63) To talk without thinking is to shoot without 
aiming. (64) Scorning is catching. (65) The basis of public 
credit is good faith. (66) His calnmess was the repose of con- 
scious power. (67) Love is a celestial harmony of likely things. 
(68) Virtue is the surest helmet. (69) To conquer is to liye. 
(70) The noblest motive is the public good. 

Lesson 82. — Parse the above Predicates, omitting 
the Objective and the Adverbial Elements. 



Parsing Formula. 

Belative to the Auxiliary Verb state— 

Aux, of — 

r Present] 
Voice denoting the Passive, - Past - Tense. 

(Future , 



Mood denoting the Potential, 



Present 
Past 



1 



Tense. 



f Present) (Indefinite Ten8e\ 
Tense denot- J p^®?®°* ^ Incomplete — I 

i^«*^« Future -H Complete - 

' J I Progressive — ) 






Copulation, j Past I" x Jf^^^gf ^ Z I ' agreeing with « So 



(See Table of 
Aux. Verbs, 
Appendix, 
p. 186.) 



(Present) (Indefinite Tense) 

,1 
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Note 20. —The Personal agreement adheres to the Aaziliary 
next the Subject ; it is necessary therefore in Parsing the first 
Auxiliary to state what it agrees with. 

Note 21. — The Verb to be is an Auxiliary of — 

Voice when followed by a Complete Participle. 
Tense „ „ an Incomplete Participle. 

Copulation „ >• an Adjective or a Noun. 

When equivalent to the word * exist * it is a Principal Verb ; 
as — 

• God M,' 

* Time was.* 



Relative to the Enunciation, stat 
(When a Principal Verb) 



Beg. Trans, 
or or 

Irreg. Intrans., 



Verb, 



Act. 
or 
Pass. 



Indio. \ 
Subj. 
Voice, Pot. \ Mood, 
or 
Imper. 



Present 
Past 
or 
Future 



/Indefinite Tense \ ^„^« •„„ -xi, ,0^ 

Incomplete - KTIo-'^d gov- 

I eming * So and 

_ ) ( So.' 



Complete 
or 



Progressive 



(When an Adjective) 



Pos. \ 



qualifying 



Adjeotive. -^^- Degree. "7^ 



Com. 

or 
Sup. j specifying 

(When a Substantive) 



.* So and So ' predicatively. 



Com.' 
Pro. 
or 
Abs. 



Sing. 
Noun, or 
Plur. 



MascN 
Fem. 



■ Number, Com. >• Gender, 
or 
Neut.^ 



Nominative Case, in predicated apposition to ' So and So.' 

D 
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Masc. 



Personal ' 
or 



Sing.^ Fern. 

Pronoun, or ^ Number, Com. 
Indefinite J ' Plur. j or 

Neut. 



• Glender, 



Nominative Case, in predicated apposition to * So and So.' 
Infinitive Verb,* in predicated apposition to * So and So.' 

Note 22. — If the language were sufficiently inflective the 
termination of the Principal Verb would indicate all the relation- 
ships denoted by the Auxiliary; hence, in Parsing a Principal 
Verb, a risumi of all the indicated relationships is made ; and in 
addition, if an Object follows, the Government must be stated. 
When the Enunciation is an Adjective or Substantive this risumi 
should be made concerning the Auxiliary of Copulation to he. 
(For further explanation refer to Note 88, p. 188, on the dis- 
tinctions made in Parsing the Verb to he.) 

Lesson 83. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(12) — Why ? (13) — Mention some * Good haUts ' that 
should be commenced early. (19) — What is the reward? 
(20) — Think of a case in which this way of judging would prove 
fallacious. (23) — Point out the moral. (51) — If this be so, 
what is our duty? (65) — What is meant by an *ohstinate 
hearty'' and why does it tend to • sorrow ' ? 

Lesson 84. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) What do Predicates state concerning the Subject ? 

(2) In which Tenses is the Verb used without Auxiliaries, and 
when is it so used in those Tenses ? 

(3) When is the Predicate without an expressed Enunciative 
word? 

(4) Enumerate the Parts of Speech that may supply Pre- 
dicated Enunciations. 



♦ In such constructions as this, * To forgive is not to forget; * 
but not in such constructions as this, * Mary is to learn music' 
In the latter construction the Infinitive is a Complement of 
* is + .' (See Note 19, Constr. 2.) 
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(5) To which Auxiliary does the Personal Agreement adhere ? 

(6) When is the Verb *to be* &n Auxiliary of Voice, of Tense, 
of Copulation, and when is it a Principal Verb ? 

Parag. IVa.— The Completion op the Predicate. 

The Predicate (that is, its Enunciative Element) 
frequently requires completing ; for instance, * The 
sportsmen shot' would not convey a complete sense 
unless what they shot or what they shot for be also 
stated ; hence, * The sportsmen shot partridges,* * The 
sportsmen shot /or theorize.' 

Again, in the sentence ' God is too good * the sense 
conveyed is improper unless some further statement be 
made to direct the meaning of the word good ; hence 
* God is too good to be unkind.* 

These additional statements partridges, for the 
prize, and to he unkind are the Completions of the 
Predicate. 

The Completions are of two kinds, known respec- 
tively as the Direct Object, as ' partridges,' and the 
Indibect Object, as * for the prize.* 

The Direct Object. 

The Direct Object satisfies the governing force of a 
Transitive Verb, and is invariably Substantive in cha- 
racter ; hence, like the Subject, it may be — 

A. A Noun of any kind ; as — 

* Manners often make fortunes* 

B. A Pronoun ; as — 

* Virtue will ennoble us* 

C. A Pronominal Adjective ; as — 

* The healthiest feast costs the Uast,' 
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D. A Verb in the InfinitiTe Mood ; 



* The enemy offered to exchange pristmersJ 

* The boys like writing their hoUday-letterz* 

E. Any Word, Phrase, or Quotation ; as — 

* He adopted " Foniwrd " as his motto.' 

* The sentry called out, *' Whogoe$ theref"* 

F. A Nonn Clause (exemplified in Chapter 11.) 

Substantives in the Objective relationship may be 
accompanied with Enlargements, and, when of a Verbal 
character, with Objects or Adverbial Adjuncts in pre- 
cisely the same manner as when serving in the Komina- 
tive relationship. 

Lesson 36. — Construct twenty-one sentences, three 
corresponding to each of the above Examples respec- 
tively. 

The Predicates that are followed by a Direct Object 
are the following : — 

(a) All Transitive Verbs when in the Active Voice ; 
as — 

(See Examples A, B, Ac, given above.) 



Parsing FormuUB. 



\ 



Ex, A. 



fortunes « C. Nonn, P. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, gov* 

emed by ' make.* 

Ex* B. 

» Ist. Pers. Pron., P. Numb., C. Gend., Obj. Case, 
governed by * ennoble.* 
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least 



Ex,C. 

sPronom. Adjeotive in the Objective relation 
after * cost.* 



to 
exchange 



prisoners 



writing 



Ex, D. 

Sign of the Infinitive Mood* \ 

: Reg. Trans. Verb, Aot.yoioe, 
Inf. Mood, governing 
* prisoners ' 

0. Noun, P. Komb., C.Oend., 
Obj. Case after 'ex- 
change * ^ 

Irreg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. Mood, gov 
emed by * like ' and governing * letters.* 



Infinitive Phrase 

in the 

Objective relation 

after 'offered.* 



Ex, £. 

*Whogoesthere?* = Quotation in the Objective relation after 

* called-out.* 

(6) Some Transitive Verbs when in the Passive 
Voice also (they are the Verbs to teach^ ask, give, 
grant, offer, promise, show, allow, and the like) ; as — 

* The veteran was (allowed) a handsome pensiori,^ 
. The buUy was (taught) {|^*^^fj(^;: 



Parsing Formuke. 

pension bC. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by 
* allowed.* 



to * Sign of the Infinitive Mood*** 

apeak «= Irreg. Intr. Verb, Inf. Mood 
civilly B Adverb of Manner modifying 
* speak * 



f 



Infinitive Phrase 

in the 

Objective relation 

after * taught.* 



* See Note 96, p. 208, and Note 97, p. 205, 
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to » Sign of the Infinitive Mood * \ r n 'j.' T*t 

be = Copulative Verb, Infinitive Mood » 1^^^*!^® I*firase 



more « Adverb of Degree modifying * civil * 
civil B Adjective consummating or com- 
pleting the Infinitive Phrase f 



in the 

Objective relation 

after * taught.' 



(c) A few Intransitive Verbs, when followed by 
Nouns of like purport (they are the Verbs to dream, 
run, die, live, fight, and possibly a few more) ; as — 

* Most misers (live) a wretched life,* 

* He (ran) a goodly race,* 



Parsing Formula. 

life -iC.Noun, S. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by * live.* 
race 8 C. Noun, S. Numb.,N. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by 'ran.* 

Note 23. — Nouns of like purport with the Verb that governs 
them, as in Class (c), are sometimes called ' Cognate Objects.* 

Note 24. — In reference to the statements — 

(1) * Sign of the Infinitive Mood,* see Notes 96 and 97, pp. 
203 and 205. 

(2) < Completing So and So Infinitively,* see Note 98, p. 207. 

In reference to the Infinitive Object when of the form pre- 
ceded by to, read Notes 96 and 97, pp. 203 and 205. 

Lesson 86. — Make twenty-six sentences, sixteen of 
(b), ten of (c) — that is, two with each of the bracketed 
Verbs. 

Lesson 87. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
Plan VI. 



* See Note 96, p. 203, and Note 97, p. 205. 
t See Note 98, p. 207. 
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one can wind. (10) The charms of poetry our souls bewitch. 
(11) Desire nothing overmuch. (12) He likes travelling. 
(13) Joseph dreamt a dream. (14) Vice will debase us. 
(15) Saving will afford the means of giving. (16) Short 
reckonings make long friends. (17) Gnawing with my teeth my 
bonds asunder, I gained my freedom. (18) A spark may raise a 
blaze. (19) Virtue equals a thousand shields. (20) A letter-box 
saves many knocks'. (21) The careful hen calls all her chirping 
family around. (22) Never sound the trumpet of your own 
praise. (23) Greedy' folks have long arms. (24) A rogue has 
often a sniooth tongue. (25) To measure life learn thou betimes. 
(26) What sadness lengthens Bomeo's hours ? (27) A good play 
needs no epilogue. (28) Music the fiercest grief can charm. 
(29) Good counsellors lack no clients. (30) Covetousness de- 
baseth a man's spirit. (31) Every good writer has much idiom. 
(32) Down they cast their crowns inwove .with amaranth and 
gold. (33) Spare the blushes of needy merit. (34) Fair days 
have oft contracted stormy winds. (35) The senseless grave feels 
not your pious sorrow. (36) my lord, press not a fallen man. 
(37) A lady's honour will not bear a soil. (38) Lambs, at the 
mercy of wolves, must expect no quarters. (39) Little waste in 
a great establishment, constantly occurring, might defeat the 
energies of a mighty capital. (40) A deformed body may have a 
beautiful soul. (41) A fair face may hide a foul heart. (42) 
Brave actions never want a trumpet. (43) Zealously endeavour 
to maintain good principles. (44) Precipitation will ruin the 
best laid designs. (45) Poise the cause in the scales of justice. 
(46) A good man enlarges the term of his own existence. (47) 
They pierced the broken foe's remotest line. (48) Falling dews 
with spangles deck'd the glade. (49) I read above fifty pamphlets 
written by divines loudly disclaiming toleration. 

(50) I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg'd more modestly. — Shaeespeabe. 

(51) Thou with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters. — Milton. 

(62) The timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling, with soft slumb'rous weight incline^ 
Our ejrelids. — Milton, 
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(58) The birds of ill presage 

This luckless tale foretold 
By demful noise. — Spencer. 

(54) In his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifio signl — Milton. 

Lesson 88. — Parse the Direct Object in each 
Example. 

Lesson 89. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(20) — Point out the Moral. (25) — How should life be 
measured ? (33) — What is meant by * needy merit,' and also 
by * sparing the blushes ' ? Show that to spare such blushes is a 
proof of good breeding and delioacy of feeling. 

The Indirect Object. 

The Lidirect Object develops the requisite sense or 
purport of the Predicate; that is, of the Enunciative 
word. 

Li Form it is either (A or B) — 

A. A Prepositional Phrase (Dative) introduced by to, 
for, and less frequently by toithf of; as — 

* Smoking is injurious to health.* 

* The patient craves for an orange,* 

* The prisoner is charged vdth manslaughter.* 
' The prisoner is guilty of manskfughter.* 

B. An Lifinitive Phrase (Gerundial) ; as — 

* The child longed to see its mother.* 

* Boasters are anxious to exhibit their prowess.* 

* Bread is sure to be cheap this winter.* 

* }liis paper is suitable for toriting letter^,* 
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Lesson 40. — Construct twenty sentences, twelve of 
'A and eight of B. 

Note 25. — On the Indirect Object. 

Its Foem or Stbuctubb : In Form or Structure the Indirect 
Object differs essentially from the Direct Object. The Direct 
Object is a Substantive under the immediate government of a 
Verb, but the Indirect Object is a Substantive under> the imme- 
diate government of a Prepositional Force, either— 

. (Expressed), as in * The horse is fit (for) work ; ' 

f* A situation was offered ( + ) him ' 
(+-^tooT for); 
* The child appears ( + ) contented ' 
i+^tobe); 

(Symbolized), as in * The horse is fit (to) work.* 

In Structure, then, the Indirect Object is a Prepositional Phrase, 
not only when of the Form (A), but also when of the Form (B). 
The composition of the Infinitive Phrase (Gerundial) may be 
explained thus : — The Infinitive Verb (or the Infinitive Copula be 
and an Adjective or a Noun) is in nature strictly a Substantive, 
being the name of an Action or a State (see Note 83, p. 183) ; again, 
the sign to is none other than the Dative Preposition to, originally 
and still symbolical of a Prepositional Force. (For the use of to 
before the Infinitive in the Nominative and Objective Cases see 
Note 97, p. 205.) Hence the Infinitive Form of the Indirect Object 
merges into the Dative Form and may be regarded in the light of 
a Prepositional Phrase — to being the Prepositional Particle, or 
rather the Symbol, of the Prepositional Force, and the Infinitive 
Verb the Substantive. Being thus in Structure a Prepositional 
Phrase, the Infinitive Form (B), like the Dative Form (A), can 
become a suitable Adjunct of a Noun, an Adjective, or a Verb 
with equal facility. 

Formerly, the Preposition for was not unfrequently used 
before to, especially when the Infinitive Phrase denoted Purpose ; 
for example — 

* These things may serve for to represent how just cause 
of fear the kingdom may have toward Spain.* — Bacon. 
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' For' appears Grammatically superfluous, for it ignores the origi- 
nal and indisputable force of to. 

Its Nature ob Character: The Indirect Object varies in 
Nature according to the word it Complements ; for instance — 

* Poverty is a hindrance to the aspiring.^ 
' Poverty is inconvenient to the proud,^ 

* Poverty tends to depress one's spirit,* 

* To the aspiring ' is of Adjectival Nature, because * hindrance ' 
is a Noun. 

* To the proud ' is of Adverbial Nature, because * inconvenient' 
is an Adjective. 

' To depress one*s spirit * is of Adverbial Nature, because 
' tends ' is a Verb. 

That this is the case is evident from the fact that the cha- 
racter of a Prepositional Phrase depends upon the nature of the 
word to which the governed Substantive is related by the Pre- 
position, and of which the Phrase forms an Adjunct. (See Note 
17, p. 26.) 

The Predicates (that is, the Enunciative Words) 
that take Indirect Objects are the folloYring ; — 

(a) An Adjective ; as — 

* My brother is (passionate) for music.* — Dat. Form. 



= Inf. Fomk 



* He is (anxious) to learn music.* 

* The patient is (eager) to be well again.* 

* This paper is (suitable) for vyriting letters,* . 

Parsing FormulcB, 

for « Preposition governing * music ' and relating * music * to 

* passionate.' 

music =C. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by 

• for.' 
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to « Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gernndial), relating * learn ' 

to * anxious.* * 
learn <»Beg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. Mood, governed by 

* to * and governing * music' 

music aC. Noun, S. Numb., N. Q«nd., Obj. Case, governed by 

* learn.* 



to B Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Q«rundial), relating * be 

well ' to * eager.' 
be =Ck)pulative Verb, Infinitive Mood, governed by *to.' 

(Bead Note^26.) 
well = Adjective, Posit. Degree, completing * eager' Infinitively 

or consummating the Infinitive Phrase. 



for s Preposition governing * writing * and relating * writing ' 

to * suitable.' 
writings Verbal Noun, or Oerundial Infinitive, governed by * for ' 

and governing * letters.' 
letters =0. Noun, P. Numb., N. Gtend., Obj. Case, governed by 

* writing.' 

(b) A Noun ; as — 

* Fault-finding is a (pleasure) to some /o^/cs.'sDat. Form. 

* Fault-finding is a (habit) to be avoided,* » Inf. Form. 

Parsing Fonnulo. 

to B Preposition governing * folks' and relating * folks' to 

* pleasure.' 

some s Indef . Adjective limiting * folks.' 

folks - 0. Noun, P. Numb., C. Gend., Obj .Case, governed by • to.' 



to B Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Qerundial), relating * be 

avoided ' to * habit.' 
be B Aux. of Voice marking the Passive. (Bead Note 26.) 
avoided s Beg. Trans. Verb, Pass. Voice, Inf. Mood, governed by 

*to.' 

Note 26. — Observe the difference in Parsing the Verb to he, 
"Whw followed by an Adjective or o, Noun, it is Pawed in view of 
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its Construotive function, but when followed by a Verb it is 
Parsed in view of its Structural capacity. (For further explana- 
tion see Note 88, p. 188.) 

(c) Intraaasitive Verbs of the following kind : to 
become f grow, seem, look, appear, remain, feel, get, and 
a few more ; as — 

• The shepherd boy (grew) to be anillustrums inan»* \ -t t -n 

* The fields (appear) green,' ^ '^ "^' •^°™- 



|=Inf. 



Parsing Formuke. 

to — Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerundial), relating * be, 

Ac' to * grew.* 
be « Copulative Verb, Inf. Mood, governed by • to.' 

an » Indef . Adjective limiting * man.' 

illustrious == Adjective, Posit. Deg., qualifying 'man.* 
man «C. Noun, S. Numb., M. Gend., Nom. Case, Com- 

pleting ' grew * Infinitively or Consummating the 
Infinitive Phrase. (See Note 99, p. 208.) 



green b Adjective, Posit. Beg., Completing * appear' Infini- 
tively. 

Note 27. — Many Grammarians classify these Verbs as Copu- 
lative Verbs simply ; here, be it observed, they are considered as 
both Copulative and Enunciative — that is, they are considered as 
Complete Predicates in reference to its Essential Element. (This 
view is explained and defended in Note 95, p. 199.) 

(d) Verbs Intransitive of the following kind : to try^ 
teeh, pray, ash, crave, plead, look, aspire, and many 
more; as — 

• He (tries) for the prize,* = Dat. Form. 
*He (endeavours) to do his duty,*] _t * -a 

* He (aspires) to become rich,* ) "" 
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Parsing Formula. 

to =* Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerondial). 
become « Irreg. Intr. Verb, Inf. Mood, governed by ' to.* 
rioh = Adjective, Posit. Deg., Completing * become* Infini- 
tively.* 

(e) Some Transitive Verbs when in the Passive 
Voice ; namely, those Verbs which, when in the Active 
Voice, take a Double Object— a Direct and an Indirect. 
They are the Verbs to teachf &c., to bid, &c., and to 
make, &c. (see Double Objects, p. 50) ; as — 



* A good situation was (offered) Mm.* =Dat. Form. 
' The people were (exhorted) to observe the Sabbath.* 

* Lord Wellesley was (created) Duke of Wellington. 



Parsing Formula. 



:;.)-Inf.Fonu. 



him =3rd Pers. Pronoun, S. Numb., M. Gtend., Obj. Case, 
governed by a * Prepositional Force * understood. 



to » Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerundial). 

observe »Beg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. Mood, governed by 

* to * and governing * Sabbath.* 
the s Dist. Adjective specifying * Sabbath.' 

Sabbath -P. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gtend., Obj. Case, governed by 

* observe.* 



Duke B P. Noun, S. Numb., M. Gend., Nom. Case, Completing 
* created * Infinitively. 

Note 28. — The word as is sometimes equivalent in force to to 
be ; for example, * He was chosen as the prince's companion,' 



* The Qrammatical construction here is, ' He aspires to be* 
come (to be) rich.* 
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(/) Suppressed Enimciations (read Note 94, p. 197) ; 
as — 

* The rod is { + ) for the wicked,^ » Dat. Form. 

( + =^ ordained, destined, intended.) 

* The battle is(-{-)tothe brave.* « Dat. Form. 

( + = secure, ordained.) 

* My sister was ( + ) to be married to-day,* == Inf. Form. 

(+ = appointed.) 



Parsing FormulcB, 

for = Preposition governing * wicked * and relating * wicked ' 

to * is + .* 
the = Dist. Adjective specifying * wicked.' 
wicked » Pronom. Adjective in the Objective relation after ' for.' 

to — Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerundial). 

be = Aux. of Voice denoting the Passive, 

married = Reg. Trans. Verb, Pass. Voice, Inf. Mood, governed 
by * to.' 

Note 29. — Observe carefully the distinction made in Parsing 
the Infinitive Phrase when a Direct Object and when an Indirect 
Obj ect . When a Direct Object it is Parsed in view of its Constructive 
function, but when an Indirect Object it is parsed in view of its 
Structure and Constructive function. (See Note 97, p. 205.) 

Lesson 41. — Copy the sixteen Examples given above 
and Parse the Indirect Objects : having done so, com- 
pare your Parsing with the FormulsB respectively. 

Lesson 42. ^Analyze the appended Examples as per 
Plan Vn. 
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not bright to the wicked. (14) The visooont's son is chosen ap 
the Prince's companion. (15) A clown, in good society, would be 
regarded a nuisance. (16) It is never too late to mend. (17^ 
Thanks, to men of noble minds, is honourable meed. (18) Jest- 
ers do oft prove prophets. (19) Industrious men are oonmionly 
friendly to the established government. (20) To come down a 
chinmey is held to be a burglarious entry. (21) To thine own 
self be true. (22) Honour is a good brooch to wear at all times. 
(23) Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. (24) A man of 
wealth is dubbed a man of worth. (25) Fortune a goddess is to 
fools alone. (26) A man's self may be the worst fellow in the 
world to converse with. (27) Dangers are to me indifferent. (28) 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? (29) Their spite 
still serves their glory to augment. (30) The prisoner was con- 
denmed to receive a bastinado of one thousand strokes. (31) 
Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants. (32) Brabbling curs never want sore ears. (33) 
A true friend does sometimes venture to be offensive. (34) The 
race is not always to the swift. (35) Gold is no balm to a 
wounded spirit. (36) Napoleon III. was a martyr to ambition. 
(37) Youth is the season for improvement. (38) No alchemy is 
equal to thrift. (39) To a studious person action is relief. (40) 
The office of liberality consisteth in giving with judgment. (41) 
Impunity most frequently leads to greater sins. (42) Sad hours 
seem long. (43) All authors to their own defects are blind. (44) 
The child is like his parents (regarding * like ' see Note 53, p. 104). 
(45) Coelius, a disciple of Cicero, was accused of being accessory 
to Catiline's conspiracy. (46) Thy voice I seem in every hymn to 
hear. (47) All things conspire to make him happy. (48) Thi9 
hand is hostile to tyrants. (49) A wise man is not inquisitive 
about things impertinent. (50) Full nature swarms with young. 
(51) Nimrod began to be a mighty man in the earth. (52) Genius 
is only a transcendent capacity for taking trouble. 

(53) * What mariner is not afraid 

To venture in a ship decay'd ? ' — Swift. 

Lesson 48. — Parse the Indirect Object in each 
Example. 

B 
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Lesson 44. — Subjects of Exercise in Composition. 

(19) — Are there any cogent reasons for this statement? 
What are they? (33) — Give an instance in proof of this. 
(40) — Show that the converse of this, namely, indiscriminate 
Uberality, might prove useless and even harmful. 

The Double Object. 

Some Predicates usually require both a Direct and 
an Indirect Object to form a Completion. These are 
the following Transitive Verbs in the active Voice : — 

(a) To teach, ask, give, grant, offer, show, send, 
promise, and the like ; as — 

* Your friend gave us a hearty welcome,* 

* He promised us to return the visit.* 

Parsing Formula. 

us = 1st Pers. Pronoun, P. Numb., C. Gend., Obj. Case, after 

a Prepositional force understood, 
welcome i^Abs. Noun, Obj. Case, governed by *gave.* 



us =lst Pers. Pronoun, P. Numb., C. Gend., Obj. Case, 

after a Prepositional force understood. 

to - Sign of the Infinitive Mood \ Infinitive Phrase 

return =Beg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. in the 

Mood, governing * visit * r Objective relation 

visit » C. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gbnd., Obj. I after 

Case, governed by * visit * ' * promised.* 

(See Note 96, p. 208, and Note 97, p. 205.) 

Note 30. — These Verbs are usually followed by an Indirect 
Object of the Dative Form, and not of the Infinitive Form. 

When these Verbs are in the Passive Voice, one of the Objects 
in the Active is made the Subject, and the other Object is re- 
tained ; for instance — 

(Act. Voice) : ' Your friend gave us a hearty welcome.'' 
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I We were given a hearty welccnne by your 
friend.* 
A hearty welcome was given us by your 
friend.' 

(b) To order, bid (command), command, forbid, dare, 

challenge, advise, let, exhort, induce, permit, allow, and 

the like ; as — 

<The prisoner challenged the prosecutor to prove the 
charge,* 

Parsing FormulcR, 

prosecutor »C. Nonn, S. Numb., M. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by 

' challenged.' 
to =sSign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerondial) relating 

* prove ' to * challenged.' 

prove B Beg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. Mood, governed by 

* to ' and governing ' charge.' 

charge ■= 0. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by 

* prove.' 

Note 31. — These Verbs generally take an Indirect Object of 
the Infinitive Form. The Prepositional Particle to is occasionally 
omitted; e.g. — 

' He bade me ( + ) go.' 

* She let the bottle ( + ) drop.' 

(Bead Note 95, Conclusion III., p. 201.) 

(c) To create, make (create), appoint, call (name), 
consider, deem, elect, take, think, and the like ; as — 

* They considered him ( + ) a wise man* 

* We took you for an enemy,* 

Parsing Formula. 

him B 8rd Pers. Pron., S. Numb., M. Cknd., Obj. Case, governed 

by * considered.' 
wise * Adjective, Posit. Deg., qualifying 'man.' 
man sC. Noun, S. Numb., M. Gend., Obj. Case, in Infinitive 

apposition to * him.' (Bead Note 33.) 

s2 
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you B 2nd Pers. Pronoun, P. Numb., C. Gend., Obj. Case, gov- 
erned by * took/ 

lor B Preposition goyeming ' enemy * and relating * enemy * to 
*took.' 

enemy » C. Noun, S. Numb., C. Gend., Obj. Case, governed by 
* for.* 

Note 82. — The Indirect Object after these Verbs is sometimes 
oftUed the * Factitive Object.* 

Note 33. — ^After these Verbs to make, Ac,, Nouns forming a 
part of the Infinitive Phrase are in the * Objective Case * when 
the construction is of the Active Voice, and in the * Nominative 
Case* when the construction is of the Passive Voice; for 
example — 

(Act. Voice) : * We made him ( + ) umpire : * * umpire * is in 
the Obj. Case. 

(Pass. Voice) : * He was made { + ) umpire : * ' umpire * is in 
the Nom. Case. 

(Study Notes 98 and 99, pp. 207, 208.) 

Note 34. — The following constructions must not be confused : — 

Bum is an Infinitive 



I saw the fire bum, 

I requested him to bum the papers. ' 



Complement, that is, an 
Indirect Object. 



I saw the fire burning, 

I caught him burning the papers. 



' Burning is a Participle, 
qualifying 
fire and him. 



Lesson 46. — Copy the seven Examples given above 
and Parse both the Direct and Indirect Object of each : 
having done so, compare your Parsing with the For- 
mul8B respectively. 

Lesson 46. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan Vm. 
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(21) 1*11 not change a cottage in possession for a kingdom in re- 
version. (22) The crow thinks her own brood the fairest. 
(23) Cent, per cent, do we pay for every vicious pleasure. (24) 
Other men*s failings . accuse us of frailty. (25) A precipitous 
choice makes way for along repentance. (26) For a flying enemy 
make a silver bridge. (27) Commercial intercourses render men 
sociable. (28) For every Why he had a Wherefore. (29) History 
makes us some amends for the shortness of life. (30) Many 
men give themselves up to the first anticipations of their minds. 
(31) The people must cede to the government some of their 
natural rights. (32) A man may provoke his own dog to bite him. 
(33) They found the room with volumes litter'd round. (34) The 
love of heaven makes one heavenly. (35) For gold, the hireling 
judge distorts the laws. (36) We strip the lobster of his scarlet 
mail. (37) This letter doth make good the friar^s words. (38) 
Give sorrow words. (39) I unbosom 'd all my sedrets to thee. 
(40) Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine. 

Lesson 47. — Parse folly the Direct and the Indirect 
Objects, 

Lesson 48. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(16) — Give the purport of * anticipate * here. (21) — What 
is the inference in regard to gambling ? (23) — What lesson does 
this convey? (24) — How can this be ? (29) — How does history 
do this ? 

Lesson 49. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) What is the difference between the Direct and the Indirect 
Object — in character ? — in function ? 

(2) Name the two Forms of the Indirect Object. 

(3) Of what nature is the Indirect Object ? and explain what 
decides its nature. 

(4) The Infinitive Verb or Infinitive Phrase is in nature a 
Substantive. What renders it a suitable Adjunct of a Verb, 
Noun, or an Adjective ? 
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(5) Tabulate the Predicates (that is, the Enonciatiye words) 
that are followed by — 

(1) A Direct Object. 

(2) An Indirect Object. 

(3) Both of the above combined. 
• 

Parag. IV6. — The Extension of the Predicate. 

The Extension is an element added to the Predicate 
to modify it in relation to (T) Time, (P) Place, (M) 
Manner, or (C) Cause. 

(T) In relation to * Time ' it may specify— 

(a) Point or Period ; as — 

' He started yesterday,* * He went immediately.* 

(b) Duration; as — 

* The covetous is ever in want.* 

(c) Bepetition; as — 

* Quick resentment is often fatal.' 

Extensions of Time answer to questions beginning 
respectively with * When ? ' * How long ? ' * How often ? ' 

(P) In relation to * Place * it may specify — 
(a) Best in ; as — 

* Little boats must keep near the shore** 

(6) Motion to ; as — 

* The Fleet has gone to Alexandria.* 
(c) Motion from ; as — 

* Sugar is imported /rom the West Indies.* 

Extensions of Place answer to questions beginning 
respectively with * Where ? ' * Where to ? * * Where 
from?' 
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ib) 



(0) 



(M) In relation to * Manner ' it may specify — 

(a) Manner strictly speaking ; as — 

* He studies diligently,^ * She dances gracefidly.* 

Comparison ; as — 
' Tou are as cold as a frog {is cold).** 

Eesemblance ; as — 

* Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river 
{bears a thing on).* * 

^Degree; as — 

' The country is very picturesque.' 

Extent; as — 

' He paid his creditors in fulV 

Measure; as — 
^ * The troops have marched twenty miles.* 

^ Agent; as — 

* By little strokes men fell great oaks.' 

Means; as — 

* The wise, with hope^ support the pains of life.' 

Instrument; as — 

* The sketches were made with lead pencil.* 

(e) Circumstance of a reflective or explanatory 

force ; as — 

' Napoleon was captured at Sedan with all his army.* 
' He associates with men of letters.* 

.Affirmation; as — 

Have you travelled much ? Tes^ I have. 

I Negation ; as — 

V Have you travelled much ? No, I have not. 



{d) 



* These are Complex Sentences. (See Note 89, p. 62.) 
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Extensions of Manner answer to questions beginning 
with ' How ? ' or some such phrases as * To what 
extent ? ' * By or with what ? * * In what way or man- 
ner?' 

(C) In relation to * Cause ' it may specify — 
{a) Eeason; as — 

* He left his situation on account of his health,^ 

{b) Motive; as — 

* Thou hast quitted all to save the world from utter loss,* 
(c) Purpose; as — 

* He was educated /or the ministry,* 

* Set a thief to catch a thdef.* 

{d) Source ; as — 

* Sperm oil is obtained /rom the whalers blubber,* 

{e) Material; as — 

* Modern guns are made of steeV 

(f) Condition ; as — 

* The palm is not gained without labour,* 

Extensions of Cause answer to questions beginning 
with * Why ? ' * Wherefore ? * or some such phrases as 
* What from ? ' * What of ? ' * Without what ? ' 

Note 35. — It is often puzzling to decide to which of the above 
four divisions or subdivisions respectively an expression most 
appropriately belongs, but since accurate Parsing or Analyzing 
does not depend upon this classification the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the precise purport is so far of no consequence. 

Lesson 60. — Construct thirty-six sentences — 

6 in illustration of (T)\ 

6 „ ,, (P) I that is, two Examples of each 

12 „ „ (M) I subdivision respectively. 

12 .„ „ (C)j 
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In Nature ob Chabacter the Extension is in- 
variably Adverbial. 

In Form the Extension may be (I.), (11.), (HI.), 
(IV.), (V.), or (VL). 

(I.) An Adverb simply ; as — 

* Get wealth honestly,* 

(n.) An Adverbial Phrase ; as — 

' Oar army fought most valiantly,* 

* The battle was ( + ) before and behind,* 

(in.) A Prepositional Phrase ; as — 

' Little boats must keep near the shore* 

* A Zulu can throw the assegai a great distance* 

* Nurse carried hd,hj four miles yesterday.* 
' He did it himself,* 

(IV.) An Infinitive Phrase ; as — 

* Many travel to benefit their health,* 

' No man should so act as to take advantage of another* 8 
folly.* 

(V.) A combination of the above Forms ; as — 

' On a baVs back do I fly 
After sunset w^errily 
To greet my feVUm fai/ry* — Shaeespeabe. 

(VI.) An Adverbial Clause. — Sentences involving 
this Form of Extension are Complex, and will there- 
fore be exemplified in the Second Chapter. 

Parsing FormulcB, 

(I.) 
honestly » Adverb of Manner modifying < get.' 

(n.) 

most = Adverb of Degree modifying * valiantly.' 

valiantly ■■ Adverb of Manner modifying * fought.' 

before and behind a Adverbial Phrase modifying * was +.' 
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near 

shore 

great 
distance 

four 
miles 

yesterday 

himself 



to 

benefit 
to 
take 



(HI.) 

: Preposition governing 'shore' and relating 

* shore * to ' must keep.* 
:C. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, 

governed by * near.' 
: Adjective, Pos. Degree, limiting ' distance.* 
:C. Noun, S. Numb., N. Oend., Obj. Case, by 

Rule.* 
: Cardinal Numeral Adjective limiting ' miles.' 
:C. Noun, P. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, by 

Rule.* 
: C. Noun, S. Numb., N. Gend., Obj. Case, by 

Rule.* 
'Reciprocal Pronoun, Obj. Case, by Rule.* 

(IV.) 

'Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerundial) re- 
lating * benefit their health ' to ' travel.' 

Reg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. Mood, 
governed by ' to ' and governing * health.' 

•' Sign of the Infinitive Mood (Gerundial) re- 
lating * take advantage ' to ' should act.' 

Irreg. Trans. Verb, Act. Voice, Inf. Mood, 
governed by ' to ' and governing * advantage.' 



Note 36.— On Form (I.)— 

In sentences like the following Examples — 

' Some will dear abide it ' (Shaeespeabe) ; 

* Bright the lamps shone o'er fair women,' &o. (Bybon) — 

the words dear and bright are strictly Adverbial in function, 
and therefore must be Parsed as Adverbs. 
In expressions like the following — 

' Look 8harp,* * Stand stillt* * Come qtUck,^ &o, — 
it is doubtful whether sharp, sHll, and quick should be con- 



* Concerning this Rule read Note 87, p. 60, and Note 100, 
p. 208. 
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sidered Adverbs or Adjectives. Such expressions appear elliptical, 
and if rendered in fall would be — 

* Look, sharp/ that is, ' Look, and be sharp.* 
' Stand, still,* that is, * Stand and be still.' 

* Come, quick,* that is, * Come and be quick.' 

Thus if these expressions be regarded as elliptical ' sharp,' 
&o.i are Adjectives forming the Enunciation of an Imperative 
Sentence. 

In Parsing and Analyzing it is convenient to regard them as 
Adverbs. 

Note 37.--On Form (III.)— 

Observe that distance, miles, yesterday, and Mmself are 
classified as pertaining to the * Prepositional Phrase Form ' of 
Extension. 

Observe also that in Parsing, these words are said to be in 
the * Objective Case by Ride,* 

The Bule referred to is generally worded thus: * Nouns in- 
dicating Time, Space, or Measurement are placed in the Objective 
Case without a Preposition.' 

The reason for the suppression of the Preposition, and there- 
fore for the above Bule, is doubtless the following : — The rela- 
tionships to be borne or implied by a Preposition are so varied, 
and often so nice of adjustment, that to procure a suitable Pre- 
positional particle in each instance would hamper a language 
with words to the extent of rendering it impracticable. 

In inflective languages the understood force is represented by 
a Case-ending which is more flexible in its application than an 
exact particle. The choice of a particular Case-ending to express 
a certain relationship like the choice of a Prepositional particle 
is a matter of Idiom. 

The utility of suppressing the Preposition may be shown 
thus : — 

* A Zulu can throw the assegai (to) a great distance.' 

* Nurse carried baby (for, along) four miles (during, in, on) 

yesterday.' 

* He did it (by, of) himself.* 

The bracketed particles, although perhaps the aptest Preposi- 
tions that can be found, are still clumsy vehicles, and do not 



i 
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eonvey the sense faithfully ; hence the exact particle is omitted, 
and an understood force (which, being ideal, is infinitely less 
circumscribed in purport) performs the Relating or Copulating 
function. 

The suppression of the Preposition is in reality a contrivance 
which affects the mobility, utiUty, and idiomatic force of the 
language to a material extent. 

The Prepositional particle is also suppressed occasionally 
when the phrase is Adjectival in function ; for example — 

* A pin ( + ) a day is a groat ( + ) a year.* 

Affixes such as a, &e, tOt &c., may be considered as Symbols 
of the Prepositional force rather than as distinct particles ; for 
example' — 

• The ship is a-ground.' 

* We will rise &e-times.' 

' We shall start to-morrow.' 

Note 38. -On Form (IV.)—- 

The Infinitive Phrase, when of an Adverbial function, is often 
called an Infinitive of Purpose. In structure it is identical with 
the Infinitive when a Complement — that is, it is under the govern- 
ment of a Prepositional force symbolized by to. The difference 
is one of construction or function, not of structure. 

The Infinitive, when an Infinitive of Purpose, can be readily 
distinguished from the Infinitive when a Complement, by reason 
of the explanation it affords of the motive or purpose of the 
action and by the readiness with which it may be introduced by 
the phrases * so as,* * in order,* or * with the view ; * for example — 

' Many travel (in order) to benefit their health.* 

These phrases are not admissible before the Infinitive when of a 
Complementary function ; for example — 

* The true student aspires (^ ^^ ®' j to excel in learning. * 

The Infinitive is occasionally used to denote Time; for 
example — 

* She lived to see all her children buried J 
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Note 39.— On Form (VI.)— 

Many elliptical expressions of very common occurrence belong 
to this Form of Extension ; for example — 



Ex. 1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



He writes better than L 

— — as well as I 

— — fike I ^(^^^ oxdo -^Y 

— — more than J 

— — less than V 
He writes whilst (he is) sitting at his desk.' 

He is more cheerful when (he is) fully employed.* 



The above elliptical expressions are Complex Sentences. 

Note 40. — On the Position of the Extension. 

The Position of the Adverb or Adverbial Element is a matter 
of importance ; for the purport of a sentence depends consider- 
ably upon its arrangement in this respect. To master the 
language in this particular a thorough acquaintance with its 
idioms and a distinct appreciation of the sense to be conveyed 
&re indispensable ; otherwise there are no hard and fast rules. 

The following observations on the use of the Adverb will, 
however, prove instructive : — 

Adverbs or Adverbial Elements may occupy any of the Posi- 
tions indicated by the bracketed numbers as under — 

(1) Subject, (2) Copula, (3) Enunciation, (4) Completion, (5) 
For example, when occupying — 

Position (1) ; as — 

* Yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood against 

the world.* 

* In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.' 

Position (2) ; as — 

* Heaven from, all creatures hides the book of fate. 
' God only can create.* 

* The good old king, at^parting^ wrung my hand.' 
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Position (3); as — 

' Doctors can only assist nature.' 

' Good fruit will sometimes grow on a sorry tree.' 

* The thoughts of past years doth in me breed perpetual 

benediction.' 

Position (4); as — 

* Worth begets, in base mindst envy.' 

' Our troops captured after the battle a great number of 
the enemy.' 

Position (6) ; as — 

* They grew in beauty side by side,'' 

*I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports,'* 

From the study of these Examples it will be found that — 

In Position (1) the Adverbial Element, owing to its prominence, 
derives additional significance. 

In Position (2) it modifies the Predication in special reference 

to its subject ; 
In Position (3) it modifies the relation of the Enunciation to 

its Copula ; 
In Position (4) it modifies the Predicate in special reference 
to its Completions : 
That is to say, the modifying element is pertinent to 
and reflects upon the Relationship which it intercepts. 

In Position (5) it modifies the Predicate in reference to itself 
and not in reference to its relation with its Subject or 
Completion. 



Lesson 61. — Construct twenty sentences, four of 
each Form, I., II., III., and IV. respectively, 

' Lesson 62. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan IX. 
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comes clear weather. (12) No man is his craft's master the 
first time. (13) The offender never pardons. (14) Stars are not 
seen by sunshine. (15) Eaten bread is soon forgotten. (16) 
Stones of great worth may be unseen by day. (17) Spiders 
cannot weave their nets in high wind. (18) Suspicion always 
haunts the guilty mind. (19) Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mewed. (20) He has lived to be chief mourner for his son. 

(21) At length, in dead of night the ghost appears 
Of her unhappy lord. — Dbyden. 

Lesson 58. — Parse the Extension in each sentence. 
Lesson 54. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(9) — Is not this true of the craven and all beside ? (14) — 
This has a figurative signification ; give its purport. (15) — What 
is the moral ? 

Lesson 55. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan TX. 

Directions. — Over each Extension write Pa, P&, or Pc accord- 
ingly. 

EXAMPLES. 

{Extemions of Place only,) 

(1) Politeness has its seat in the heart. (2) The Amazon 
rises in a lake in the very heart of the Cordillera. (3) Our 
passions play the tyrant in our breast. (4) The windows opened 
more would keep doctors from the door. (5) Build me thy 
fortunes upon the basis of valour. (6) I will despatch him to 
the emperor's court. (7) Here, in this weary prison cage, I sing. 
(8) Whence came you here, friend ? (9) Whither are you going? 
(10) Dark night from her bedewy wings drop silence to the eyes of 
all. (11) Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds. (12) Tou must 
cut this flesh from off his breast. (13) Tears, big tears, gushed 
from the rough soldier's eyes. (14) I'll drag him thence, even 
from the holy altar to the block. (15) True ease in writing comes 
from art, not chance. (16) Beneath a sculptured arch he sits en- 
throned. (17) In a calm sea every man is a pilot. (18) Graft 
bringeth nothing home. (19) Every one's faults are not written 
in the forehead. (20) In the deepest water is the best fishing. 

F 
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(21) A good name keeps its lustre in the dark. (22) In a thousand 
pounds of law there is not an ounce of love. (23) A wise man 
may look ridiculous in the company of fools. (24) Bribes throw 
dust into cunning men's eyes. (25) In the company of strangers 
silence is safe. (26) The affectation of sanctity is a blotch on 
the face of piety. (27) Kings' misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 
(28) The rustic drove the plough through the lea. (29) The 
vexatious tyranny of the individual despot meets its analogue in 
the insolent tyranny of the many. (30) Adversity borrows its 
sharpest sting from our impatience. (31) The gentle shepherd 
sat beside a spring. (32) From the lowest depth there is a path 
to the loftiest height. (33) In the sweetest bud the eating canker 
dwells. 

(34) On every thorn delightful wisdom grows ; 

(35) In every stream a sweet instruction flows. — Young. 

(36) Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands. — ^Lonofbllow. 

Lesson 66. — Parse the Extension in each sentence. 
Lesson 67. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(21) — What does darkness typify here ? (25) — Show the 
wisdom of this. (29) — Show that this is natural, and adduce 
some historical proof in illustration. (35) — What is the * sweet 
instruction ' alluded to here ? 

Lesson 68. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan IX. 

Directions,— Oyer each Extension write Ma, M&, Mc, Md, 
Me, or M/ accordingly. 

EXAMPLES. 
{Extensions of Marnier only,) 

(1) Use wealth generously. (2) By others' faults wise men 
correct their own. (3) Many a true word is spoken in jest. 
(4) Hell is paved with good intentions. (5) Ignorance talks loud. 
(6) Zeal should go hand in hand with discretion. (7) Deep rivers 
flow with sUent majesty. (8) The stream of life is frau^t with 
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golden sand. (9) The heavens 'gainst Sisera fought. (10) With 
broken vows his fame he will not stain. (11) All the country in 
a general voice cried, * Hate upon him ! ' (12) With extended 
wings the angel took his flight. (13) All the world is cheered 
by the sun. (14) Time sensibly all things impairs. (15) Virtue 
concealed within our breast is inactivity at best. (16) Satire 
lashes vice into reformation. (17) True nobility is exempt from 
fear. (18) With eager feeding food doth choke the eater. (19) 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. (20) Environed he was 
with many foes. (21) He, all his peers, in beauty did surpass. 
(22) Step after step the ladder is ascended. (23) Tou must cut 
your coat according to your cloth. (24) An oak is not felled at 
one stroke. (25) Avarice increases with wealth. (26) Take 
time by the forelock. (27) The very best men stand in need of 
pardon. (28) The king's health was drunk with every mark of 
enthusiasm. (29) Bedeem mis-spent time by assiduity. (30) 
With battle-axe the warrior hewed his way. (31) Above all 
subjects study thine own self. (32) The Saxons carved out their 
kingdom with the sword. (33) He devoted himself to the task 
body and soul. (34) What wretch with me would barter woe ? 
(35) Judge not of actions by their mere effect. (36) Every vice 
fights against virtue. 

Lesson 59. — Parse the Extension in each sentence 

Lesson 60. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition 

(2) — Show the great advantage and wisdom of this. (4) — 
This conveys a solemn warning ; explain its signification. (8) — 
What does * golden sand ' typify ? (24) — What is the moral ? 
(26) — How is this to be done ? 

Lesson 61. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan IX. 

Directions, — Over each Extension write Ca, C6, Cc, Cd, Ce, 
or C/ accordingly. 

EXAMPLES. 
{Extensions of Cause only,) 

(1) Venture a small fish to catch a big one. (2) Public busi- 
ness suffers by private infirmities. (3) Provide against a rainy 

f2 
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day. (4) A truly great man borrows no lustre from splendid 
ancestry. (5) Difficulties are made to be overcome. (6) We lay 
us down to sleep away our cares. (7) My lovely Aaron, where- 
fore lookst thou sad ? (8) Lorenzo signed the bargain with his 
mark. (9) Never make a mountain of a mole-hill. (10) Without 
consistency there is no moral strength. (11) Courage consists in 
being resolute in a good cause. (12) David celebrates the glory 
of God from the consideration of the greatness of His works. 

(13) The sweetest honey is loathsome in its own deliciousness. 

(14) By birth I am a boatwright's son of Hull. (15) Bum not 
your house to frighten away the mice. (16) Great deeds from 
meanest springs may take their course. (17) The power of rea 
soning is given us to pursue truth. 

(18) Spain, to make good the bravado, 
Names it * the Invincible Armado.' 

(19) For want of timely help 

Thousands have died of medicable wounds. 

Shakespeabb. 

(20) Dreams are bred 

From rising fumes of indigested food. — Dbyden. 

Lesson 62. — Parse the Extension in each sentence. 
Lesson 63. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(3) — What is implied by * rainy day:' show that it is every 
person's duty — in view of the Community, one's Family, and one's 
self— to be frugal and provident. (11) — Think of instances in 
which good and virtuous actions display a great moral courage 
and endurance. 

{Promiscuous Exercise on the Extensions of the Predicate.) 

Lesson 64. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
PlaiilX. 

Directions.— Concerning each Extension specify the particulars 
as in the foregoing Exercises respectively. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) In the morning we started out with our attendants to hunt 
tigers. (2) Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end. (3) Li- 
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stances of longevity are ( + ) chiefly among the abstemious. (4) 
Kindly perhaps He now afflicts us here to guide our steps to a 
subHmer sphere. (5) In winter's tedious night sit by the fire 
with good old folks. (6) A guilty conscience is never ( + ) at ease. 
(7) On life's vast ocean diversely we sail. (8) Long time in even 
scale the battle hung. (9) The ministry, to secure a majority in 
the House of Lords, persuaded the Queen to create twelve new 
peers. (10) I never from thy side henceforth will stray. (11) 
Armies, at the call of the trumpet, troop to their standard. (12) 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee at aU his royal 
jokes. (13) Bear this sealed brief with winged haste to the lord 
marshal. (14) My words, in common acceptation, could never 
give this provocation. (15) Griefs of mine own lie heavy in mine 
heart. (16) Nature, by art, we nobly meliorate. (17) Notions of 
th« mind are preserved in the memory notwithstanding lapse of 
time. (18) Age, by degrees, invisibly doth creep. (19) To his 
great baptism flocked with awe the regions round. (20) Anger 
dieth quickly with a good man. (21) Fall not out with a friend 
for a trifle. (22) One never loseth by doing a good turn. (23) 
Be always beforehand with your business. (24) A moneyless 
man goes fast through the market. (25) Fortune knocks once at 
least at every man's gate. (26) At a great bargain pause awhile. 
(27) Never speak to deceive. (28) A revengeful man wilfully 
keeps his wounds open. (29) Never listen to betray. (30) Bad 
thoughts quickly ripen into bad actions. (31) I'll put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes. (32) Words without 
thought never to heaven go. (33) The big round tears cours'd 
one another down his innocent nose in piteous chase. (34) From 
the break of day until noon the roaring cannon never ceased. 
(35) He, with his consort Eve, the story heard attentive. (36) 
Mighty hearts are often held in slender chains. 

(37) High heaven, in mercy to your sad annoy, 

StiU greets with glad tidings of immortal joy. — Eeblb. 

(38) Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. — Shakespeare. 

(39) Thd Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 

Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus His voice. — Milton. 

(40) From jealousy's tormenting strife 
For ever be thy bosom free. — Pbiob. 
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(41) The god of wit, to show his grudge, 
Glapt ass's ears upon the judge. — Swift. 

(42) Up into heaven from Paradise in haste 
Th' angelic guards ascended. — Milton. 

(43) Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in 
his tent a great part of the night. — Enolles. 

Lesson 65. — Parse the Extensions in each sentence. 
Lesson 66. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(4) — What does this mean ? (26) — Show the wisdom of this 
(28) — An act of revenge necessarily pledges a man to this course : 
Why? 

Lesson 67. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) What may the Extension specify in reference to the 
Predicate ? 

(2) Of what forms may the Extension be ? 

(3) In such sentences as * Come quick/ quick is Adjectival in 
form : how may this be explained ? 

(4) Point out the utility of suppressing the Prepositional 
particle. 

(5) How may the Infinitive Phrase, when an Extension, be 
distinguished from the same when a Completion ? 

General Exercise on the Simple Sentence. 

Lesson 68. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan IX. 

examples. 

(1) You shall be made umpire, (2) So foul a sky clears not 
without a storm. (3) I would beguile tiie tedious day toith 
sleep. (4) Use doth breed a habit in a man. (5) Thy sub- 
stance valued at the highest rate cannot amount to a hundred 
marks. (6) A coming shower your shooting corns presage. 
(7) Impunity v)ill multiply mdtives for disobedience. (8) Small 
invitations tuill serve a beggar, (9) Pilfering is stealing, (10) 
Change of fortune is the lot of life. (11) The fields in Spring's 
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embroidery are dressed. (12) The philosopher may be concealed 
in a plebeian. (13) Dependence is a perpetual call on humanity. 
(14) The path of duty is not always an easy one. (15) Life 
vnthout a friend is death ivithout a witness. (16) My ventures 
are not m one bottom trusted. (17) Poems Uke pictures are. 
(18) A spur in the head is worth two in the heels. (19) Home 
should be the sacred refuge of our life. (20) Law is beneficence 
acting by rule. (21) Heard ye the din of battle bray f (22) To 
desire money /or its own sake is avarice. (23) How many ages 
hence shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 9 (24) Must I new 
bars to my own joys create ? (25) The place he found beyond 
expression bright compared with aught on earth. (26) I saw him 
walking with his brother. (27) The cakes at tea ate short, 
(28) I pray» my lords^ let me compound this strife. (29) O 
Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle. (30) I beseech you, 
punish me not with your hard thoughts. (31) It is good dis- 
cretion not to make too much of any man at the first. 

(32) There must needs be another state to make up the in- 
equalities of this. — Attebburt. 

(33) Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me with a 
spaniel by his horse's side, I made up to him. — Addison. 

(34) To their fiz'd station all in bright arr^y 
The cherubim descended. — Milton. 

(35) A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 

To measure kingdoms with his feebls steps. 

Shaksspeabb. 

(36) A man at best is incapable of meriting anything from 
God. — South. ^ 

(87) This dire event has lost us heaven. — Milton. 

(38) The drowsy tyrant, by his minions led, 

To regal rage devotes some patriot's head. — Swift. 

(39) He is becom>e a notable monument of unprosperous 
disloyalty. — Einq Chables. 

(40) It is one of the vexatious mortifications of a studious 
man to have his thoughts disordered by a tedious visit. — 

L'ESTBANOE. 

(41) Common forms were not designed 
Directors to a noble mind. — Swift. 
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(42) Denying me my power of a negative voice, they are not 
ashamed to seek to deprive me of the liberty of using my reason 
with a good conscience. — King Chablbs. 

(48) There is no easy method of becoming a great 2>am^r.-— 
SzB Joshua Betnolds. 

(44) Those smiling eyes, attevvp'rvng every ray, 
Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. — Pope. 

(45) The sense of a life spent in doing good will enable a man 
to bear np under any change of circumstance. — ^Attebbubt. 

(46) Him the almighty Pow*r 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky 
To bottomless perdition. — Milton. 

(47) Your brother, flr''d with his success. 

Too daringly upon the foe did press. — Halifax. 

(48) Why do fragments from a mountain rent 
Tevid to the earth with such a swift descent ? 

Blacemobb. 

(49) Let us all ring fancy's knell : 
Ding, dong, bell. — Shaeespeabe. 

(50) Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap. — ^Philips. 

(51) To see a beggar's brat in riches fl/ow 

Adds not a wrinkle to iny even brow. — Dbtden. 

(52) How shall I relate 
To human sense th' invisible exploits 
Of warring spirits ? — Milton. 

(53) To vex me more, he took a freak 
To slit my tongue. — Swift. 

(64) The poor wren. 

The most diminutiA}e of birds, will flight 
The young ones in her nest against the owl. 

Shaeespeabe. 

(55) He, in full frequence* bright 

Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spoke. — Milton. 

(56) Without aid, you durst not undertake 

This frightful passage oW the Stygian lake.— Dbtden. 

♦ Assembly, 
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(57) What cause 

Moy'd our grand parents in that happy state 
Favoured of heav'n so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator ? — Milton. 

(58) The armourers, 
With busy hammers closing riyets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. — Shaeespeabx. 

(59) Let not your gentle breast harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. — Bowe. 

(60) The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm. — Pope. 

(61) For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirit in bondage. — Milton. 

(62) I saw a stage erected about a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the inhabitants, with two or 
three ladders to mount it. — Gulliver's Travels. 

(63) The timely dew of sleep, 
"^ow falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. — Milton. 

(64) She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook, tvith mantling cresses spread. 

Gk)IiDSMITH. 

Lesson 69. — Parse all the words that are printed in 
Italics. 
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SECOND CHAPTEE. 

This Chapter treats of Complex Sentences and is divided 
into five Paragraphs. 

Parag. I. — ^Peeliminaby Explanations. 

A sentence may involve another in its own structure. 
The involved sentence is of a functionary character ; that 
is, it is used in the capacity of — 

A Noun ; as — 

* Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe.* 

An Adjective ; as — 

' He who rises late never does a good day's work.' 

An Adverb ; as — 

* He died as erring man should die* 

When a sentence thus involves another in its own 
structure it is termed a Complex Sentence : the one 
that involves the other is called the Pbincipal Clause, 
and the one that is involved the Subordinate Clause. 

The Subordinate Clauses are distinguished as Sub- 
stantive Clauses, Adjectival Clauses, or Adverbial 
Glauses, according respectively to the function they fulfil. 

A Complex Sentence has only one Principal Clause, 
but it may include a number of Subordinate Clauses. 

Bemark, — ^With the view of affording a full and clear explana- 
tion relative to the Connectives used in joining the Subordinate 
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to the Principal Clause, it is not only highly advantageous but 
quite necessary to treat the AdjectivfJ Clause first : hence this 
Chapter will be arranged as follows : — 

Parag. II. — The. Adjectival Clause. 
„ III. — The Substantive Clause. 
„ IV. — The Adverbial Clause. 
,, y. — Pbomibouous Examples of Complex 

Sentences. 

Parag. 11. — The Adjectival Clause. 

An Adjectival Clause, being in fanction equivalent 
to an Adjective, may consequently enter the struc- 
ture of a sentence as an Enlargement of a Noun or 
Pronoun, be the structural relationship of the Noun or 
Pronoun what it may ; for example, when the Noun 
or Pronoun is — 

The Subject ; as — 

* The (boys), who fell th/rough the ice, were repeatedly 

warned of their danger.* 

In apposition to the Subject ; as — 

' My friend, the (gentleman) mthtohom you danced at the 
party, is going abroad.' 

In a Prepositional Phrase enlarging the Subject; 
as — 

* A person, in a (position) that confers upon him great 

influence, should be scrupulously careful to act in all 
matters with prudence and moderation.* 

The Enunciation ; as — 

* Virtue is a (quality) that never tarnishes.' 

In apposition to the Enunciation ; as — 

* The author of this treatise was Hugh MiUer — a (man) 

that was brought up as a mason,* 
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In a Prepositional Phrase enlarging the Enuncia- 
tion; as— 

' You are now a member of a (society) that has been pro- 
nounced illegaV 

The Object ; as — 

* Earth has no (sorrow) that heaven cawnot heaV 

In apposition to the Object ; as — 

* We visited Stratford*on-Avon — ^the (town) where 

Shakespeare was horn,* 

In a Prepositional Phrase enlarging the Object; 
as — 

' In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the (love) it would conceal,* 

The Indirect Object ; as — 

* To (him) that wilh the way is seldom wanting.' 

In a Prepositional Phrase forming the Extension of 
the Predicate ; as — 

* The diligent travels along a (path) that leads to fortuned 

Lbsson 70. — Construct twenty-two sentences — 
namely, two sentences corresponding with each of the 
above Examples respectively. 

The Connectives, that join the Adjectival Clause to 
the Noun or Pronoun of which it forms the Enlarge- 
ment, are either Belative Pronouns or Relative Adverbs. 

These Connectives, as their names imply, are dupli- 
cate in function: (1) they are Pronouns or Adverbs^ 
and, as such, enter the structure of the Adjectivaii 
CiiAUBE as its Subject, Enunciation, Dibect Object, 
Indirect Object, Extension, or in some other capacity; 
(2) they are also Conjunctions, or rather of a Conjunctive 
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force ^ for, in virtue of their agreement in Number and 
Person, they relate to some Noun or Pronoun in the 
Principal Clause, and thereby connect the Clauses. 

The Connectives of the Adjectival Clause are arranged 
below according to their structural capacity in the 
sentence they introduce ; that is, according to their 
Pronominal function ; thus — 

(a) When the Subject of the Adjectival Clause, the 
Connectives are the Relative Pronouns — who, which, 
and that ; as — 

*The gentleman {who played the violin) was very 
proficient.' 

(6) When the Object of the Adjectival Clause, the 
Connectives are the Eelative Pronouns— t(;Aow, which, 
and that ; as — 

* The tradesman {whom the magistrate fined) sold adul- 

terated butter.* 

(c) When the Indirect Object of the Adjectival 
Clause, the Connectives are the Relative Pronouns whom 
and which ; as — 

* The party {to whom you wrote) has not yet replied.* 

{d) When the Enunciation of the Adjectival Clause, 
the Connectives are the Compound Relative Pronpims— 
whoever, whichever, and whatever; also, but less fre- 
quently, whosoever, whichsoever, and whatsoever ; as — 

* I admired the performer {whoever he was).' 

* Tell me the truth {whatsoever it be).' 

(e) When the Extension of the Adjectival Clause, 
the Connectives are the Relative Adverbs or Conjunctive 
Adverbs — why, wherefore, whereby, wherewith, when, 
where, whence, whither, whereat, wherein, whereon, 
wheretOj wherefrom, and doubtless a few more ; as — 
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' He told his parents the reason {why he left).* 
*The company had not the fnnds {wherewith it could 
accomplish such an undertaking).' 

* Well worthy be you of that armoury {wherein you have 

great glory won this day).* — ^Fairy Queen. 

(/) When the Enlabgement of some Noun in the 
Adjectival Clause, the Connective is the Belative Pronoun 
whose, or the alternative of whom, of which ; as — 

When the Noon is the Subject of the Adjectival Clause : — 

* A person {whose occupation is sedentary) should take 

exercise;' or 

* Plants {the stems of which are used for food) are 

Asparagus and Angelica.' 

When the Noun is the Object of the Adjectival Clause : — 

* A person {whose services the country requires) should 

prove himself a patriot ; ' or 

' A person {the services of whom the country requires) 
should prove himself a patriot.' 

When the Noun is the Ind. Object of the Adjectival Clause : — 

* A person {for whose services the country calls) should 

obey the voice of patriotism ; ' or 

' A person {for the services of whom the country calls) 
should obey the voice of patriotism.' 

Parsing Formula, 

(a) who vBel. Pronoun, agreeing with its Antecedent, 

* gentleman,' and Nom. Case to ' played.' 

(6) whom e*Bel. Pronoun, agreeing with its Antecedent, 

* tradesman,' and Obj. Case governed by 

* fined.' 



(c) 



I 



to -Preposition governing *whom' and relating 

* whom ' to * wrote.' 
whom bBcI. Pronoun, agreeing with its Antecedent 

* party,' and Obj. Case governed by * to.' 
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{d) whoever — Comp. Bel. Pronoun, agreeing with its Anteoed- 

' ent, ' performer,' and Nom. Case in Predicated 
apposition to * he.' 

(e) why =Rel. Adverb, agreeing with its Antecedent, 

* reason,' and modifying * left.' (See Note 42.) 

, whose «Bel. Pronoun, agreeing with its Antecedent, 

* person,' and Poss. Case governed by * occu- 
pation.' 

{f){ot = Preposition governing 'which' and relating 

* which ' to * stems.' 
which a: Bel. Pronoun, agreeing with its Antecedent, 

* Plants,' and Obj. Case governed by * of.* 

Note 41. — The Connectives, when the Direct Object, Indirect 
Object, or Extension of the Adjectival Clause (6, c, or e), are fre- 
quently omitted ; for example — 

(b) * The policy [( + ) the government adopted] was concilia- 

tory.' 

(c) * The vessel [( + ) we bargained for] was not seaworthy,' 
(e) * The ship [( + ) we went by] was not seaworthy.' 

Note 42. — To understand the exact force of the Belative 
Adverb it is necessary to regard it in the light of its equivalent 
phrase; for instance — 

* He told his parents the reason r(!^^/t) ^® ^®**"|-' 

The Prepositional Phrase /or wTiic^ is evidently the Extension 
of the Predicate * left,' and therefore is of an Adverbial function. 
Hence why, being the Granmiatical equivalent of the Phrase, is 
an Advebb. 

Again, since which is related by for to 'left,' it pertains 
structurally to the Adjectival Clause ; but since which agrees with 
its Antecedent ' reason,' it relates pronominally to the Principal 
Clause : thus, by reason of the Prepositional and the Pronominal 
Copulations involved, the phrase for which associates the two 
ClaiueB, and is consequently of a Conjunctive force. Hence 
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why, being the Grammatical equivalent of the Phrase, is not 
only an Adverb but also a Conjunction. 

Some Grammarians elect to call why, &c., * Conjunctive Ad- 
verbs.' 

Note 43. — Enlargements whose conventional position is after 
their Substantives (with the exception of the Norman French 
ossessive phrase) are readily developed into distinct Clauses ; 
or example — 

Ex. 1. * All things sublunary {that are sublunary) are subject 
to decay.* 

Ex, 2. * The boatmen, rowing against the stream (who were 
rowing against the stream), could make but little 
headway.* 

Ex. 8. * The soldier, wounded in the leg {who was wounded m 
the leg), could not run.* 

Ex. 4. ' We know your grace to be a man juAt and upright 
(who is just and upright).* 

Ex. 5. ' A beggar enrujlbled {that is ennobled) forgets his own 
kindred.* 

These Enlargements, when thus developed, become the 
Enunciation of a distinct Adjectival Clause, and consequently 
the sentence itself becomes a Complex Sentence. 

When developed, however, the sense is seldom faithfully re- 
tained, and therefore it is not usual to develop these Enlarge- 
ments into Clauses ; hence the above sentences are treated in 
Analyzing as Simple Sentences and not as a contracted form of 
Complex Sentences. 

It is very instructive to note that the Punctuation of these 
Enlargements is subject to the same considerations as those 
attending the Punctuation of Adjectival Clauses. (See Notes 63 
and 64, p. 151.) 

Lesson 71. — Construct eighteen sentences — namely, 
three sentences in which the Pronominal function of the 
Connective corresponds with each of the above Examples 
respectively. 

Lesson 72. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan X. 
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Directions. -^ln. Analyzing a Complex Sentence remember — 
(First) that the Number representing the Subordinate Clause must 
be embodied somewhere in the Analysis of the Principal Clause ; 
and (Secondly) that the Connective must be embodied or accounted 
for in the Analysis of the Subordinate Clause. 

• Pr. CI.* stands for * Principal Clause.* 

' Adj. CI.' stands for * Adjectival Clause.* 

Bemark, — Before proceeding to the Examples, it will 
be found expedient now and henceforth, to require the 
pupil to experiment first upon the sentences given in 
illustration and then to compare his own Analysis with 
that in the Plan. In so doing he will infallibly discover for 
himself that greater care is necessary than might be at 
first anticipated. 

Whether to use the headings * Copulation ' and 
* Enunciation,* instead of the previous headings respect- 
ively, must remain entirely optional with the Teacher. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Time is a ship which never anchors. (2) He lives in fame 
that died in virtue's cause. (3) Knowledge is the wing where- 
with men fly. (4) He danceth well to whom fortune pipeth. (5) 
Is he wise who hopes to attain the end without the means ? (6) 
He jests at scars who never felt a wound. (7) Natural abilities 
are like natural plants that need pruning. (8) Men have no right 
to what is not for their benefit. (9) He that is stricken blind can 
not forget the precious treasure of his eyesight lost. (10) Shall I 
not then be stifled in the vault to whose foul mouth no health- 
some air breathes in ? (11) Bevenge is the only debt which it is 
wrong to pay. (12) Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 
(13) Here is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, which in a 
set hand fairly is engrossed. (14) A kick, that scarce would move 
a horse, may kill a sound divine. (15) In her hand she held a 
mirror bright, wherein her face she often viewed. (16) I found 
the new-created world which fame in heaven long had foretold a 
fabric wonderful. (17) Slander is a poison for which it is diffi- 
cult to find an antidote. (IS) She loved him for the dangers he 
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had passed. (19) Taught by that Power who pities me, I learn to 
pity them. (20) Divers sea-fowl taste rank of the fish on which 
they feed. (21) Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 
(22) The violence of revolutions is generally proportionate to the 
degree of maladministration which has produced them. (23) 
No small part of virtue consists in abstaining from that in which 
sensual men place their felicity. (24) Let all the tears that should 
bedew my hearse be drops of balm to sanctify thy head. (25) 
My books command me to lay bare the secret thou art bent on 
keeping. (26) Despotism is the only form of government which 
may with safety to itself neglect the education of its infant poor. 
(27) He who lives virtuously prepares for all events. (28) In a 
lottery where there are ten thousand blanks to a prize it is the 
most prudent choice not to venture. (29) He who seeks repent- 
ance for the past must woo the angel Virtue for the future. (30) 
This lad is clearly a block out of which one may make a baronet. 
(31) He is too great a master of his art to make a blot which may 
very easily be detected. (32) He, who obeys, destruction shall 
eschew. (33) The history of a language is inseparable from that 
of the people by whom it is spoken. (34) In the place where He 
was crucified there was a garden. (35) In the garden there was a 
new sepulchre wherein was never man yet laid. (36) I will chide 
no breather in the world but myself, against whom I know most 
faults. (37) The veil which covers the face of futurity is woven 
by the hands of Mercy. (38) The time of life when fancy pre- 
dominates is youth. (39) The season when judgment decides best 
is age. (40) A covetous man is like a dog in a wheel, that roasteth 
meat for others. (41) Well may he smell fire whose gown burneth. 
(42) They complain wrongfully of the sea who twice suffer ship- 
wreck. (43) Never cast dirt into that fountain of which thou 
hast sometimes to drink. (44) He overcomes a stout enemy that 
overcomes his own anger. (45) That is a wise delay which makes 
the road safer. (46) That trial is not fair where affection is the 
judge. (47) A mean person, whoever he be, has a blot in his 
escutcheon. (48) Credit not him whose tongue speaketh wonders. 
(49) Do nothing you would wish to conceal. (50) Pay not fortune 
the regard you owe to merit. (51) Prayer is the wing wherewith 
the soul flies to heaven. (52) I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows. (53) Where is the palace whereinto foul things 
sometimes creep not ? (54) Thy breast hath ever been the cabinet 
where I have locked my secrets. (55) Memory is the treasure- 

Q 2 
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house of the mind wherein the monuments thereof are kept. (56) 
He discovered to me the richest mines from whence all the gold 
that comes into Spain is drawn. (57) Miniments are the proofs 
whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of his estate. (58) 
Happiness in its full extent is the utmost pleasure we are capable 
of. (59) In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the 
proof ? (60) None whose understanding is limited can be omni- 
scient. (61) Good counsel is the best legacy a father can leave a 
child. 

(62) 'Tis now the hour which all to rest allow. — ^Dbyden. 

(63) The winds upon their bahny wings conveyed 
Those rich perfumes which first the world betray'd. 

Dbyden. 

(64) We are enforced to farm our royal realm, 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand.— Shakespeare. 

(65) She loves him with that excellence * 

That angels love good men with. — Shakespeare. 

(66) Is this the reward I am to have for those many acts of 
grace I have lately passed ?— King Charles. 

(67) The winds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of those fair spreading trees which bid us seek 
Some better shroud. — Milton. 

(68) With secret course which no loud storms annoy 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. — Johnson. 

(69) Who will not mercy unto others show 

How can he mercy ever hope to have ? — Spenser. 

(70) True fortitude is seen in great exploits 

That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides.- Addison. 

(71) We, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise Powers 
Deny us for our good. — Shakespeare. 

(72) Not all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday.— Shakespeare. 

♦ Purity. 
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Lesson 78. — Parse all the Connectives. 

Lesson 74. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(14) — Explain the allegorical meaning of this. (24) — This 
conveys a most sensible advice : explain its purport. (26) — How 
does this reflect upon * Knowledge ' ? (33) — In proof of this point 
out some features in the English language. (49) — Show that this 
would often safeguard our conduct. 

Lesson 76. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Distinguish between a Simple and a Complex Sentenoe. 

(2) When is the term Clause applied to a sentence ? 

(3) How is a Complex Sentence subdivided ? 

(4) When is a Subordinate Clause said to be Adjectival ? 

(5) Enumerate the Connectives of the Adjectival Clanse, 
tabulating the same according to their Pronominal capacity. 

(6) The Connectives of Adjectival Clauses are equivalent in 
function to two Parts of Speech. What are they ? 

(7) Do the Connectives of the Adjectival Clauses belong stnio- 
turally to the Subordinate Clause or to the Principal ? 

(8) What constitutes their Conjunctive force ? 

Parag. III. — The Substantive Clause. 

The Substantive Clause, being in function equivalent 
to a Noun or Pronoun, may enter the structure of a 
sentence — 

As its Subject ; as — 

* TTiat the moon has no atmosphere is a well-known fact.* 

In apposition to its Subject ; as — 

* The news that Sebastopol had been taken was greeted 

with much enthusiasm.' 

As its Enunciation ; as — 

* The probability is that the enterprise will not $uQcced,' 
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As its Direct Object ; as — 

* The child could not ielLwhere she Uoed,* 

As its Indirect Object ; as — 

* For what thou canst do thyself rely not on another.' 

* Most parents are anxious that their children should be 

educated.* (See Note 45.) 



Asits Extension 



'In the Objective relation after an 
Infinitive of Purpose ; as, Ex. 1. 

In the Objective relation after a 
Preposition ; as, Ex. 2. 



(1) * Tou must go into the country to hear what news 

there is in London. 

(2) • The wise steer their course from what might prove 

a sunken rock.* 

Note 44. — When the Impersonal Pronoun it is used the Clause 
is thrown after the Predicate ; for example — 

* It is astonishing what perseverance can accomplish.* 

* It— what perseverance can accomplish — is astonishing.* 

Note 46. — Words that are expressive of some mental emotion, 
such as anodousy eagery desirous^ wHUng, unwilling^ convinced, 
positive, proud, glad, sorry, annoyed, grieved, &c., are frequently 
completed by an Indirect Object of the (Jlause kind. 

Lesson 76. — Construct twenty-one sentences, three 
sentences corresponding to each of the above Examples 
respectively. 

The Connectives that join the Substantive Clause to 
the Principal Clause may be classified thus : — 

(a) The Adverbial Conjunctions that, but that, 
whether, and if ; as — 

* {That the ship is still afloat) seems very improbable.' 

* I doubt not (but that each will receive his due reward).* 
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* The detectives should asoertain (if the report be true).* 

* The jury must decide (whether the prisoner is guilty or 

not)/ 

(5) The Kelative Interrogative Pronouns who, which, 
whose, whom, why, and where (regarding why and where, 
see Note 60) ; as — 

* The matron guessed (who went into the kitchen).' 

* The students knew (whom she suspected).* 

* She discovered (whose hat was left behind).* 

* I remember (to whom you lent your knife).' 

* Do you know (where the letter came from) ? * 

(c) The Eelative Interrogative Adjective which ; as — 

* The gardener asked (which boy broke the vase). ' 

* I can tell (which number you think of),* 

(d) The Compound Eelative Pronouns what, what- 
ever, whatsoever, whoever, whosoever, whichever, which- 
soever ; as — 

* A giant will starve on (what will surfeit a dwarf).* 

* ( What all men desire) is sovereignty.' 

* Fools grant (whatever ambition craves).' 

* (Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do) do it with thy 

might.' 

* (Whoever envies another) confesses his superiority.' 

* You may take (whichever you like).* 

* (Whosoever will) let him take of the water of life 

freely.* 

(e) The Compound Eelative Adjectives what, what- 
ever, and whichever ; as — 

*The master rightly guessed (what excuses the boy 
would make).' 

* Tou may adopt (whatever means you think best).* 

* You may borrow (whichever volume you want).* 

( f) The Eelative Interrogative Adverbs why, where- 
fore, whereby, wherewith, how, when, where, whence, 
whither, whereto, whereat, wherein, whereon, and where- 
from (regarding why, when, and where see Note 50); as — 
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* (J^hy the ship has not yet arriyed) is a mystery.* 

* Do you know {whence the letter came) ? * 

* Can yon tell me {when the moon is at its full) ? ' 

* Tell me {wherein thy great strength lieth).' 

* Tell me {wherewith thou mightest be bound to afflict 

thee).» 

Parsing Formulce. 
(a) 

that = Conjunction introducing a Substantive Clause — 

Subject, 

but that = Conjunction introducing a Substantive Clause— 

Object, 

whether —Conjunction introducing a Substantive Clause — 

Object, 

if 8= Conjunction introducing a Substantive Clause — 

Object. 

(See Notes 46 and 47.) 

(6) 
who = Relative Interrogative Pronoun, Nom. Case to 

* went.* 
whom K Relative Interrogative Pronoun, Obj. Case, governed 

by * suspected.* 
whose B Relative Interrogative Pronoun, Poss. Case, governed 

by* hat.* 
to « Preposition governing * whom * and relating * whom * 

to * lent.* 
whom = Relative Interrogative Pronoun, Objective Case, 

governed by * to.' 
where = Relative Interrogative Pronoun, Objective Case, 

governed by * from.* 
from » Preposition governing * where * and relating ' where * 

to * came.* 

(See Note 48.) 

which = Relative Interrogative Adjective limiting * boy.' 
which B Relative Interrogative Adjective limiting * number.* 

of •- Preposition governing * number * and relating * num- 

ber * to * think.* 

(See Note 48.) 
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what s Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Anteo.): — Obj. Case, governed by *on.* 
(As Cons.): — Nom. Case to 'will surfeit.* 

what = Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Antec): — Nom. Case to * is sovereignty.' 
(As Cons.): — Obj. Case, governed by * desire.' 

whatever = Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Anteo.): — Obj. Case, governed by * grant.' 
(As Cons.): — Obj. Case, governed by * oraves.' 

whatsoever » Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Antec): — Obj. Case in apposition to * it.' 
(As Cons.): — Obj. Case, governed by *findeth,' 

whoever ■■ Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Antec): — ^Nom. Case to * confesses.' 
(As Cons.): — Nom. Case to * envies.' 

whichever « Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Antec): — Obj. Case, governed by * may take.' 
(As Cons.): — Obj. Case, governed by * like.' 

whosoever = Compound Relative Pronoun : — 

(As Antec): — Obj. Case in apposition to 'him.' 
(As Cons.): — Nom. Case to * will.' 

(See Note 49.) 

(e) 

what s Compound Relative Adjective : — 

(As Antec): — ^limiting ' excuses ' 
(As Cons.): — agreeing with ' excuses ' 
B {the excuses which), 
whatever => Compound Relative Adjective : — 

(As Antec): — limiting * means ' ] 
(As Cons.): — agreeing with * means ' j 
» (any * means ' which). 
whichever — Compound Relative Adjective : — 

(As Antec): — limiting * volume ' ) 
(As Cons.): - agreeing with * volume ' J 
B (any volume which), 
(See Note 49.) 
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(/) 
why = Relative Interrogative Adverb modifying *has ar- 

rived.' 
Whence » Relative Interrogative Adverb modifying * came.* 
when s Relative Interrogative Adverb modifying * is at its 

full.* 
wherein » Relative Interrogative Adverb modifying * lieth.* 
wherewith » Relative Interrogative Adverb modifying * mightest 

be bound.* 

(See Note 48.) 

Note 46. — The Connective that is frequently omitted when its 
force is unmistakable ; for example — 

* He protests ( + ) he loves you.* 

* The noble Brutus hath told you ( + ) Caesar was ambitious.* 

Note 47. — These Connectives are usually called Conjunctions 
simply. It would be an advantage, however, to designate them 
according to the nature of the Clause and thus to call them * Sub- 
stantiati/ng Conjunctions t* or rather (if there had been such an 
Adjective) * Sv^stantiative Conjunctions.* 

Their Sv^tantiative force consists in their capacity of pre- 
senting the introduced Clause in the shape of afact^ an alternative, 
a supposition, or a condition, and thus of characterizing the Clause 
as a Noun. For this reason they may also be called * Character- 
izing Conjunctions.* (Compare this with Note 67, p. 124.) 

Note 48. — ^From the Parsing FormulsB it will be clear that the 
Relati/ve Interrogative Pronouns and Relative Interrogative 
Adverbs enter the structure of the Substantive Clause in precisely 
the same way as the Relative Pronouns and Relative Adverbs do 
the Adjectival Clause. 

The suppression of the Antecedent creates this difference : — 
(First) : In regard to the Relative, it imparts to it an Inter- 
rogative or an Inquiring force by reason of its want of an Ante- 
cedent with which to agree. 

(Secondly) : In regard to the Clause, it creates it a substitute 
of tiie Antecedent Noun, and thus imparts to it a Pronominal 
character analogous to that of an Adjective used Pronominally ; 
for example — 

•The idle ( + ) \ . „, . , ^ , 

•( + ) Whodoesnotstirbyday|°^^«*^*"^^y"^^*- 
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Thus, then, the suppression of the Antecedent changes a 
Relative Pronoun or Adverb into a Relative Interrogative Pro- 
noun or Adverb respectively, and the Adjectival Clause into a 
Pronominal or Substantive Clause. 

Note 49. — The Compound Relative Pronouns and Adjectives 
involve both Antecedent and Consequent, and it is instructive to 
Parse them in their duplicate character ; hence — 

The First Statement regards them as Antecedents, and their 
Case as such denotes the relationship of the Substantive Clause 
in the structure of the Principal Clause. The Second Statement 
regards them as Consequents, and therefore indicates their 
Pronominal function in the structure of the Subordinate Clause 
just as in the case of the Connectives of Adjectival Clauses. 

Note 50. — Why^ when^ and particularly where are used either 
as — 

Relative— Yfh&DL Antecedent is expressed ; as, Ex. 1. 
Relative Interrogative— Yrh&a Antecedent is not 
expressed ; as, Ex. 2. 



Pronouns 
Or 

Adverbs 



*» 
«» 



' Relative^vThein Antecedent is expressed ; as, Ex. 8. 
Relative Interrogative - when Antecedent is not ex- 
pressed ; as, Ex. 4. 

Ex, 1. * I know the town (from where he came).* (Adj. CI.) 

„ 2. * I know (from where he came).' (S. CI.) 

3. * I know the house {where hp lives).' (Adj. CI.) 

4. * I know (where he lives).* ' (S. CI.) 

Observe that as Pronouns they are under the government of 
a Preposition (see Ex. 1 and 2) ; whereas as Adverbs they involve 
the Prepositional Copulation (see Ex. 8 and 4). 

They cannot be considered Adverbs unless they include the 
Prepositional Copulation, for it is the phrase ' from where * that 
is Adverbial in function and not * where * by itself. 

Thus, then, the suppression of the Preposition converts a 
Relative or Relative Interrogative Pronoun into a Relative or 
Relative Interrogative Adverb respectively. 

Lesson 77. — Construct eighteen sentences, three of 
each kind of Connectives. 

Lesson 78. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
Plan XL 
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Directions * S. CI.' stands for * Substantive Clause.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Blind men say black feels rough. (2) Valour never goes 
beyond what is discreet. (3) Whatever pleases you pleases me. 
(4) We will say some wild beast hath devoured him. (6) The 
intelligence that the British troops met a signal reverse at 
Isandhlwana created much sensation in England. (6) What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. (7) Henceforth I 
learn that to obey is best. (8) What must be, must be borne. 
(9) Whoever makes ill return to his benefactor must needs be a 
conunon enemy of mankind. (10) Prosecute with ardour what 
you pursue. (11) In silence the conscience feels that life should 
soar to nobler ends than power. (12) What is one person's food 
is another person's poison. {13) I see thou dost but clatter. (14) 
Mind that your seeds are not of weeds. (15) the servant asked if 
the doctor was at home. (16) We cease to wonder at what we 
understand. (17) Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself. (18) Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not 
think he had received good measure from the king. (19) I fear 
my money is not safe. (20) Men should be what they seem. 
(21) It is good for his country that he is dead. (22) Love will 
not be spurred to what it loathes. (23) In sooth, I know not why 
I came. (24) My heart forebodes I ne'er shall see you more. 

(25) Small parties make up in diligence what they want in number. 

(26) Your looks foreshow you have a gentle heart. (27) What- 
ever the regular troops spared was devoured by bands of ma- 
rauders. (28) I've heard my grandsire say full oft extremity 
of grief would make men mad. (29) Use lessens marvel, it is said. 
(30) We little know what we may live to see. (31) Ask the seller 
if his ware be bad. (32) It is a fair degree of plenty to have what 
is necessary. (33) What the heart thinketh the tongue speaketh. 
(34) We naturally hate whatever makes us despise ourselves. 
(36) Men readily believe what they wish to be true. (36) Time will 
bring to light whatever is hidden. (37) Whatsoever is well resolved 
on should be quickly performed. (38) Eestore faithfully whatsoever 
is committed to thy trust. (39) The hardest trial of the heart is 
whether it can bear a rival's failure without triumph. (40) What- 
ever enlarges hope will also exalt courage. (41) Use not to-day 
what to-morrow you may want. (42) Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might. (43) Teach them to observe all things 
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whatsoever I have commanded you. (44) What was once to me 
mere matter of the fancy now has grown the vast necessity of 
heart and life. (45) Tell me why the ant, midst Summer's plenty, 
thinks of Winter's wants. (46) Her pencil drew whatever her soul 
designed. (47) Behold how high the foaming billows ride 1 (48) 
I have lost all except what I gave away. 

(49) Yet romid the world the blade has been 
To see whatever could be seen. — Mesbick. 

(50) The great King of Kings 

Hath in the table of His law commanded 
That thou shalt do no murder. — Shaeespeabe. 

(51) Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly seasons him an enemy. — Shaeespeabe. 

(52) Tell him I'll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon St. David's Day. — Shaeespeabe. 

Lesson 79. — Parse the Connectives. 
Lesson 80. — Exercise in Composition. 

(11) — What are these * noble ends ' ? (34) — In such cases is 
hatred the right feeling ? (39) — In such trials what has one to 
overcome that renders the task difficult ? 

Lesson 81. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) When is a Subordinate Clause termed a Substantive Clause ? 

(2) Enumerate a few of the structural capacities of the Sub- 
stantive Clause. 

(3) Tabulate the Connectives of the Substantive Clause. 

(4) How does the suppression of the Antecedent of a Belative 
affect the introduced Clause ? and how does it affect the Belative ? 

(5) Parse where in the following sentencci and account for 
the difference : — 

* I know from where he came and where he went.' 

(6) Parse the word that in the following sentence :— 

' The teacher declared that the youth that failed in that sub- 
ject was as proficient as any of the other scholars.' 
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Farag. 17. — The Adverbial Clause. 

The Adverbial Clause, being in function equivalent 
to an Adverb, may enter the structure of a sentence as a 
modifying element of — 

(a) A Verb in any capacity ; for example — 
When the Predicate ; as — 

* Great men (tremble) when the lion roars,* 

* Every person (is held innocent) until proved guilty,* 

When the Subject ; as — 

' (To withhold help) where it is needful can be justified 
only by inability to render such.* 

* (Withholding help) where it is needful can be justified 

only by inability to render such.* 

When the Object ; as — 

* We have decided (to start) before the heat is oppressive,* 
*We contemplated (starting) before the heat became 

oppressive.* 

When the Indirect Object ; as — 

' The invalid is anxious (to go out) whenever the weather 
permits,* 

When an Extension — that is, an Infinitive of 
Purpose; as — 

* I went (to assist as much) a^ I could,* 

When an Enlargement — that is, a Participle; 

as — 

* The youth (wasting his opportunities) whdlst he was at 
college^ failed to fulfil the anticipations of his parents.' 

(b) An Adverb ; for example — 

* Nothing emboldens sin (so much) as mercy,* 

(c) An Adjective ; for example — 

* He is (as generous) as his means will allow,* 
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Adverbial Clauses are grouped in the same manaer 
as Adverbs — namely, into those that specify Time, 
Place, Manner, or Cause. For this reason it is con- 
venient to subdivide this Paragraph into Sections as 
follows : — 

Section A. The Adverbial Clause of Time. 
„ B. The Adverbial Clause of Place. 



„ C. The Adverbial Clause of Manner. 
„ D. The Adverbial Clause of Cause. 



E. Promiscuous Examples and Examina- 
tion Paper. 



Section A. — The Adverbial Clause of Time. 

An Adverbial Clause may specify in regard to Time — 

(a) Point or Period of Time ; as — 

*We saw the Peak of Tenerife as we passed on our 
voyage,* 

" (b) Duration of Time ; as — 
* Work while it is day,* 

(c) Eepetition of Time ; as — 

' Whenever a good resolution is broken stability of cha- 
racter is undermined.* 

Connectives. 

(a) Point or Period : when^ asj before^ ere^ since, after, a>s soon 

aSj just when, now that, scarcely , . . when, whereupon, 
scarcely , , , before, 

(b) Duration : while, whilst, till, until, so long as, as long as, till 

that, until that. 

(c) Bepetition : whenever, as often as, as seldom as, as frequent as. 

Lesson 82. — Construct eighteen sentences, six of 
each respectively. 

Lesson 88. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
Plan XII. 
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you conquer it. (22) Whilst we speak time flies. (23) When- 
ever you give praise, add your reasons for doing so. (24) Whilst 
shame keeps its watch virtue is not wholly extinguished from the 
heart. (25) We never know the worth of water till the well is 
dry. (26) Weariness can snore upon the flint when restive sloth 
finds the down pillow hard. (27) You may stay as long as you 
please. (28) So reverently men quit the open air when thunder 
speaks the angry gods abroad. (29) Safely I slept till, brightly 
dawning, shone the mom. (30) After they had delivered to the 
king their credentials they were led to a chamber rudely furnished. 
(31) Evil news rides post while good news baits. (32) When we 
knock at a farmer's door the first answer shall be a bark from 
his vigilant mastiff. (33) Small service is true service while it 
lasts. (34) Power is no blessing in itself, but when it is em> 
ployed to protect the innocent. (35) We often wrangle when we 
should debate. 

(36) How often have I blessed the coming day 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. — Goldsmitb. 

(37) When our country's cause provokes to arms, 
How martial music every bosom warms ! — Pops. 

(38) Earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. — Shaeespeabe. 

(39) I will not be afraid of death and bane 

Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. — Shaeespeabe. 

(40) AntaBUS could, by magic charms, 
Becover strength whene'er he fell. — Swift. 

(41) In deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock'd up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial syren's harmony* — Milton. 

(42) There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

Shasespsabb. 

(43) Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend. — Shaxbspbabb. 



before «" - 



as when = 



Adverb, modifying * look ' by intro- 
ducing an Adverbial Clause of Time, 



or 
Conjunctive 
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Lesson 84. — ^Parse the Connectives as per FormulaB. 

Parsing FormulcB. 

(See Examples 1 and 6.) 

f Correlative 

or 
, Conjunctive 

Correlative \ Adverb, modifying * is so like ' by in- 
troducing an Adverbial Clause of 
Time. 

Note 51. — The Connectives of the Adverbial Clauses contrasit 
camparet or identify the modified element with the Predicate of 
the Adverbial Clause ; that is to say, they Correlate the modified 
with the modifying in point of Time, Place, Manner, or Cause. 
For instance — 

• Strong men tremble ( , ,, ,. ^ ®°. , . ^ j the lion roars.* 

\at the tmie x m which/ 

From the Grammatical equivalent of when^ it will be clear that 
the Connective embraces Adverbial elements pertaining to both 
the modified and modifying^ and hence the Correlation. 

All the Connectives cannot be developed into equivalent 
phrases with the same facility as when, yet they will be found to 
establish or effect a Correlation. 

Some Grammarians call the Connectives of the Adverbial 
Clause * Adverbial Conjunctions,' but the term * Correlative Ad- 
verbs * appears preferable (1) on account of its greater suggestive- 
ness in relation to the mode and nature of the union established 
and the modification effected ; (2) because their Conjunctive force 
is incidental to their Adverbial function, and thus they are 
Adverbs rather than Conjunctions. 

Note 52. — On the different uses of the word * before.' 

Example 1. I have heard the story before, 
„ 2. We started before dinner. 
„ 3. We started before dinner was ready. 
„ 4. They had frequent warnings before what occurred. 
In Ex. 1 ' before ' is an Adverb modifying * heard.' 
„ 2 * before * is a Preposition governing * dinner.* 
„ 3 * before ' is a Correlative Adverb modifying * started ' 

by introducing an Adverbial Clause. 
„ 4 ' before ' is a Preposition governing the Antecedent 
in * what.' 

n2 
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A sentence regarded in its entirety has no such mark as a 
Case-ending to indicate the government of a Preposition ; conse- 
quently ' before ' in Example 3 does not govern as in Examples 2 
and 4 ; hence the distinction in Parsing * before.' 

Note that the Subordinate Clause in Example 4 must be dis- 
tinguished from the Subordinate Clause in Example 8. In 
Example 4 the Clause represents the Antecedent in * what,' and 
as such has a Pronominal force ; hence in Analyzing, it should 
be classified as a Substantive Clause and not as an Adverbial 
Clause. (Compare with Parag. III. Ex. * The wise steer their 
course from what might prove a sunken rojck.') 

Lesson 85. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(17) — What is meant here by * lion * and * whelp ' ? What 
lesson is conveyed in regard to * One's temper,' * Disposition,' 
* Habits,' and * Appetite ' ? (20) — Whom does this reproach ? 
(25) — Give the general purport. 

Section B. — The Adverbial Clause of Place. 
An Adverbial Clause may specify, in regard to Place — 

(a) Rest in a Place ; as — 

* The gentleman built his mansion where the convent stood.' 

{b) Motion to a Place ; as — 

* Whither thou goest I will go.' 

* Where the enemy goes our troops will follow.' 

(c) Motion from a Place ; as — 

* Our carrier-pigeons return home wherever they are taken,' 

Connectives. 

(a) Rest in a Place: where^ wherever^ wheresoever, wherein^ 

whereat, 

(b) Motion to a Place : whither, whithersoever ; also where, <&o., 

when the sense conveyed is * motion to.' 

(c) Motion from a Place : whence, whencesoever ; also where, <&c., 

when the sense conveyed is * motion from.' 

Lesson 86. — Construct eighteen sentences, six of 
each kind respectively. 

Lesson 87.— Analyze the appended Examples as per 

pia^ xni. 
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cannot reclaim, there severity must correct. (19) Love can hope 
where reason would despair. (20) To tyrannize where th^e can 
be no resistance is the extreme of baseness. (21) Umbrage 
should never be taken where offence is not intended. (22) Where 
avarice rules humanity is absent. (23) Happy is Hermia where- 
so'er she flies. (24) Vice ruleth where gold reigneth. (26) Peace 
flourisheth where reason rules. (26) Wherever there is authority 
there is a natural inclination to disobedience. (27) War brings 
ruin where it should amend. (28) Wheresoever this foot of mine 
doth tread he lies before me. 

(29) Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell*d, fondly turns to thee. — Clabee. 

(30) All prospect of success in life must fail where a 
reasonable frugality is wanting. — Hume. 

Lesson 88. — Parse the Connectives as per FormulsB. 

Parsing Formula, 

(See Example 16.) 

wherever = Correlative Adverb modifying * shall be sure * by 
introducing an Adverbial Clause of Place. 

Lesson 89. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(20) — Make a short Essay on the cowardice and baseness of 
such conduct, pointing out some occasions in a school or college 
career where one should act considerately. 

Section C. — The Adverbial Clause of Manner. 

An Adverbial Clause may specify the Manner — 
{a) By estabUshing a Comparison, such as — 

Equality; as — 

* Enough is as good as a feast (is gooci),* 

Inequality; as — 

* Gluttony kills more than the sword (kills),'* 
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Similarity ; as — 

' As thy days are so shall thy strength be.* 

Proportion ; as — 

* The further we go the worse we often fare.' 

(b) By establishing a Sequence or a possible Con- 
tingence ; as — 

*The wind was so high that we could not hold an 
umbrella,* 

* Love such nicety requires 

One blast will put out all his fires,'' — Swift. 

' So high at last the contest rose^ 
From words they almost came to blows.' — Mebbiok. 

(c) By premising some attendant circumstance ; as^ 

* Dare to be good, whatever evils may surround you* 

* Whatever height we to the giant give^ 
He cannot without equal thickness live.' 

Connectives. 

(a) Comparison — 

Equality : as, according as, as . . . a5, as . . . if. 

Inequality : than (preceded by the Comparative Degree 
of an Adjective or Adverb), so , . .as. 

Similarity : as^ as if^ as though^ as , , , so, Uke.* 

Proportion : Comp, Degree of an Adjective . , . Comp. 
Degree of am, Adjective.^ 

(b) Sequence : that, so , , , that, not so . , , but that, such . . . 
that, 

(c) Attendant Circumstance: in spite of, notwithstanding, 
whatever, whatsoever, wheresoever.X 

* See Note 58. f See Note 54. % See Example 44. 
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Note 63. — On the different uses of the word * like*' 
The word * like * is sometimes used as — 

(a) A Noun or Indefinite Pronoun ; as — 

(1) Every like is not the same, Ctesar. — Shaeespsabb. 

(2) He was a man, take him all for all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. — Shakespeabe. 

(b) A Verb ; as, * The baby likes tea.* 

(c) An Adjective ; as — 

(1) A like event may never happen again. 

(2) As the earth was designed for the abode of men, why 

not all other planets be created for the like use — 
each for their own inhabitants ? — Bentley. 

(d) A Predicated Adjective — that is, the Enunciation of the 

Predicate \ as — 

(1) She is like ( + ) him. The boy is like ( + ) his father. 

(2) If the duke continues these favours towards you, you 

are like to be much advanced. — Shakespeabe. 

(3) The trials were made, and it is like that the experi- 

ment would have been effectual. — ^Bacon. 

(4) He is Uke to die for hunger^ for there is no more 

bread. — Eng. Bible, 

(5)* And the state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. — Shakespeare. 

(6)* What valiant foemen like to autumn's corn 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride 1 

Shakespeabb. 



* Grammatical 
Constructions 



(5) And the state of man, (which is) liJce^ <&o. 

(6) What valiant foemen (that were) like^ &o. 
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{e) A Correlative Adverb ; as — 

(1) You write like I do ( + ). 

(2) He speaks like an orator ( + ). 

(3) Be strong and quit yourselves like men. — Eng, Bible, 

(4) Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 

pitieth them that fear Hini.—Eng, Bible. 

{6)* Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears ; 
while the used key is always bright. — ^Fbanelin. 

(6)* A weak man in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is 
labouring perpetually, but to no purpose. — Golton. 

The use of like as in Examples (a), (6), and (c) requires no 
comment, but its use as a Correlative Adverb (e) is often confused 
with its use as a Predicated Adjective (d) ; and so, instead of the 
construction * You write like I do,' one often hears * You write 
like me, which is very inaccurate. 

It is instructive to remember (1) that, after the Verb to be, 
* like * is an Adjective forming the Enunciation of the Predicate 
and requiring an Indirect Object completion ; (2) that, after 
other Verbs, * like ' is a Correlative Adverb, and is followed by a 
Nominative Case — that is to say, by a Subject of a distinct Sen- 
tence — contracted as in Example (e), 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 ; or written 
in full, as in Example (e), 4. 

Note 64. — In sentences like * The further we go the worse we 
fare ' there is no distinct Connective particle ; such expressions 
rendered fully would mean ' By the further we go by the worse 
we fare.' The Adverbial element of each Clause consists of a 
Prepositional Phrase (by the further — by the worse), and the con- 
trast they present correlates the Clauses. 

Lesson 90. — Construct eighteen sentences — ^twelve 
of {a)f three of [b), and three of (c). 

Lesson 91. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan XIV. 



* Grammatical 
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(5) Sloth consumes like rust consumes, &c. 

(6) A weak man in office is labouring per- 

petually Uke a squirrel, &o. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) Allow not nature more than nature needs. (2) She answers 
him as if she knew his mind. (3) Nothing emboldens so much 
as mercy. (4) Falsehood is worse in kings than (it is) in beggars. 
(5) Men give nothing so liberally as their advice. (6) The further 
one investigates intb the projected scheme, the more convinced he 
will become of its futility. (7) False friends are worse than open 
enemies. (8) No one is so soon healed as hurt. (9) Some folks 
habitually grumble, as though they never had a cause to be thank- 
ful. (10) English orators are observed to make use of less ges- 
tures than those of other countries. (11) Good, the more it is 
communicated, the more it grows. (12) Poets are far rarer births 
than kings. (13) Half a loaf is better than no bread. (14) A 
cockney, in a rural village, was stared at as much as if he had 
entered a kraal of Hottentots. (15) Such was his wisdom that 
his confidence seldom darkened his foresight. (16) He smote the 
rock that the waters gushed out. (17) The mind may be as much 
cramped by too much knowledge as by ignorance. (18) The more 
ingenious men are the more apt are they to trouble themselves. 
(19) A wise man will make more opportunities than he finds. (20) 
Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversation than in 
writing. (21) As a man's fame increases the circle of his 
acquaintance widens. (22) The pen is mightier than the sword. 
(23) Hope is sweeter than possession. (24) The drying up of a 
single tear has more of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 
(25) He would go to sea notwithstanding the entreaties of his 
parents. (26) A tender conscience is a stronger obligation than a 
prison. (27) The public is more disposed to censure than to 
praise. (28) More huge in strength than wise in words he was. 
(29) The richer a country is in men o sound sense, the happier 
will that country be found. (30) The table robs more than the 
thief. (31) An honest man's word is as good as his bond. (32) 
Use time as though you knew its value. (33) Washington was 
more solicitous to avoid fatal mistakes than to perform brilliant 
exploits. (84) A sceptre snatched with an unruly hand must be 
as boisterously maintained as gained. (35) She sings like the 
lark. (36) As rust corrupts iron so envy corrupts man. (37) 
He looked with an almost bashful kind of modesty, as if he feared 
the eyes of man. 
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(38) The truth appears so naked on my side 

That any purblind eye may find out. — Shazespeabe. 

(39) Other creatures as well as monkeys destroy their young 
ones by senseless fondness. — Locks. 

(40) The purest spring is not so free from mud as I am olear 
Qi treason. — Shaeebpbabb. 

(41) Eternal smUes his emptiness betray 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. — Pope. 

(42) As a man is known by his company, so a man's company 
may be known by his manner of expressing himself. — Swipt. 

(43) Have I not heard the sea, puff'd up with winds, 

Bage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ? — Shaxespsabs. 

(44) He that is a good man is three-quarters of his way to- 
wards being a good Christian wheresoever he lives or whatsoever 
he is called. — South. 

(45) I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song. — Shakespeabb. 

(46) With whate*er gall thou set'st thyself to write, 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite, — Dbtden. 

(47) As in smooth oil the razor best is whet. 

So wit is by politeness keenest set. — Touno. 

(48) Ambitious men, if they be checked in their desires, become 
secretly discontent. — Bacon. 

(49) I had rather coin my heart than wring 

From the hard hand of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. — Shakespeabe. 

(50) No vice so simple but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. — Shakespbabb. 

(51) By a divine instinct men's minds distrust 
Ensuing danger, as by proof we see 

The waters swell before a boisterous storm. — Shakespeabe. 
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Lesson 92.— Parse the Connectives as per FormulsB. 

Parsing Formuke* 

(See Examples 1, 2, and 42.) 

than = Correlative Adverb, modifying * allow * by introducing an 
Adv. Clause of Manner (Inequality). 

as if = Correlative Adverb, modifying * answers * by introducing an 
Adv. Clause of Manner (Similarity). 

as = Correlative Adverb, modifying * give ' by introducing an 
Adv. Clause of Manner (Inequality). 

Lesson 93.— Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(1) — Give reasons why this advice should be followed in regard 
to Eating, Drinking, Sleep, and Exercise. (4) — Why ? (7) — 
Wliy ? (8) - Apply the caution imparted here. (19) — What 
does this mean ? (35) — Find a Historical proof of this. 

Section D. — The Adverbial Clause of Cause. 

An Adverbial Clause may specify the Cause — 

(a) By advancing a Beason ; as — 

* He pleaded guilty because he could not refute the facts,* 
' You had better take an umbrella, in case it should rain,* 

(b) By imparting a Purpose or Motive ; as— 

* The parents denied themselves every luxury that their 
children might receive University training,* 

(c) By premising some Hypothesis ; as — 

(A Condition) : * If wishes were horses^ beggars would 
ride.* 

(A Concession) : * Si/nce you have the means, it is your 
duty to support your parents.* 
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GossBcnvBS. 

(a) Beason: because, for, as, whereas, far as much as, 
inasmuch as, in ease, 

{b) Purpoee or MotiTe : thai, in order that, so that. 

{e) Hjpoiihesifl — 

Ganditum : if, except, unless, provided that 

Conoession : though, tUthough, however, lest, since, but 
that, whether , , . or not, though . . . yet, although 
. . . yet, save that, notwithstanding thai. 

Note 55. — Adverbial Claoses denotiiig Hypothesis (Condition) 
are frequently without an expressed CJonneetiye ; for example ~ 

, (1) Should the wind prove favourable, the ship will 
arrive to-morrow : that is. If the wind should prove, <&c 

(2) Were the whole world mine, I should be no happier. 

(3) O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

BJad I but served my Qod with half the seal 
I served my king. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. — Shakbspeass. 

And occasionally also when denoting the Beason ; for example — 

(1) Besist net the laws ; they are the safeguard of the 

community, 

(2) Be wise to-day ; His madness to defer: 
Procrastination is the thief of time, — ^Yoxtno. 

(3) Cleave to thine acre ; the round year 

WiU fetch aU fruits and virtues here. — ^Emebson. 

Lesson 94. — Gonstract eighteen sentences, six of 
(a), (6), and (c) respectively. 

Lebsok 95. — Analyze the appended Examples as per 
Plan XV. 
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religion becanse they would not be nnder the restraint of it. (13) 
If I send them away fasting to their own houses, they will faint 
by the way. (14) Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares. (15) The flighty purpose 
ne'er is overtaken unless the deed go with it. (16) If I may trust 
the flattering eye of sleep, my dreams presage some joyful news 
at hand. (17) From that preface he took his hint, though he had 
the baseness not to acknowledge his benefactor. (18) Apothecaries 
would not give pills in sugar unless they were bitter. (19) I can- 
not but look upon the writer as my benefactor if he conveys to me 
an improvement of my understanding. (20) If greatness flatters 
our vanity it multiplies our dangers. (21) Hearts may agree 
though heads differ. (22) If angels fight weak men must fall. 
(23) That you may be loved, be deserving of love. (24) Contracts 
should never be undertaken unless they can be strictly performed. 
(25) If you would enjoy the fruit, pluck not the flower. (26) 
Cajole not your neighbour lest you deceive yourself. (27) If the 
brain sow not com it plants thistles. (28) Lie not in jest, for 
jesting lies bring serious sorrows. (29) Envious people are very 
miserable, because the happiness of others torments them. (30) 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren ye have done it unto Me. (31) Except the Lord keep 
the city the watchman waketh but in vain. (32) Though He slay 
me yet will I trust in Him. (33) Be methodical in your studies, 
BO that you may not get confused in the Examination. (34) Bosom 
up my counsel ; you will find it wholesome. (35) Sin is not less 
dangerous because men are hardened in it. (36) If it be a sin to 
covet honour, I am the most offending man alive. (37) Fain 
would I fly but that I fear to fall. (38) God never wrought 
miracles to convince atheism, because His ordinary works convince 
it. (39) Let God revenge, for I may never lift an angry arm 
against His minister. 

(40) The gallant man, though slain in fight he be, 

Tet leaves his nation safe, his children free. — Pope. 

(41) Cromwell, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels.— Shakespeabe. 

(42) Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. — Cowpeb. 
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(43) The young citizens mast not be allowed to grow up 
amongst images of evil, lest their soul assimilate the ugliness of 
their surroundings. — Plato. 

(44) Give me thy hand, 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears. — Shak. 

(45) Be oalm in arguing, for fierceness makes 
Error a fault and truth discourtesy. — Hebbbbt. 

(46) Lest they faint 
At the sad sentence rigorously urg'd. 
All terror hide. — Milton. 

(47) Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. — Dbtdsn. 

(48) Though bleak winds confine us home 

Our fancies round the world shall roam. — Goldsmith. 

Lesson 96. — Parse the Connectives as per Pormul®. 

Parsing FormulcB. 

(See Examples 1 and 33.) 

lest « Correlative Adverb, modifying 'open' by introducing 
an Adverbial Clause of Cause (Concession). 

so that -> Correlative Adverb, modifying * be methodical ' by in^ 
troducing an Adverbial Clause of Cause (Purpose). 

Lesson 97. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(7) — Mention some of the most ordinary ways in which 
Time is really wasted. (36) — Is it wrong to covet honour, or 
is it right and commendable ? 



Section E. — Promiscuous Examples of Adverbial 
Clauses and Examination Paper. 

Lesson 98. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan XVI. 

I 
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' For age save while you may ; no morning sun lasts a whole 

day.* 
* For want save while you may ; no morning sun lasts a whole 

day/ 

To Analyze them separately would be a bootless trouble. 



EXAMPLES. 

(I) Is the adder better than the eel because his painted skin 
contents the eye?' (2) Had I been seized by a hungry lion, I 
would be a breakfast for the beast rather than have false Porteus 
rescue me.' (3) Although richer than I, my brother is not able 
to contribute as much, because his expenses are far heavier.^ 
(4) Notwithstanding what you say, I do not wholly discredit the 
story, for truth is often stranger than fiction.^ (5) I'll rack thee 
with old cramps till all thy bones with aches make thee roar 
that beasts shall tremble at thy din.' (6) While at College your 
brother was generally elected imipire in all important cricket 
matches, because the students considered him an impartial 
judge.' (7) When a few years shall come, I shall go the way 
whence I shall not return.' (8) The nearer you come to the end 
of the lake, the mountains on each side grow higher, till at last 
they appear to meet overhead.' (9) The ministers of the Gospel 
are especially required to shine as lights in the world, because the 
distinction of their station renders their conduct more observable.' 

(10) If life be short, it shall be glorious ; 

Each minute shall be rich in some great action.' — ^Bowb. 

(II) I fear to show my father Julia's letter. 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love.' 

Shaksspbabe. 

(12) Lend me your guard, that, if persuasion fail, 
Force may against the mutinous prevail.' — ^Walter. 

(13) Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy.' — Cibbbb. 

(14) Unknit that threatening, unkind brow ; 

It blots thy beauty as frost bites the mead. 
Confounds thy fame.^ — Shakespbabs. 

i9 
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(15) 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see your name in print ; 

A book's a book although there's nothing in it.' — Btbon. 

(16) So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her.'— Milton. 

(17) When he spoke, what tender words he used ! 
So softly that, like flakes of feather'd snow, ^ 
They melted as they fell.* — Dbyden. 

(18) Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.' — Shakespeabe. 

(19) Whatever jewels I have merited, I am sure I have re- 
ceived none, unless experience is a jewel.^ — Shaeespeabe. 

(20) Think nought a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life.* — ^Youno. 

Lesson 99. — Parse all the Connectives. 

Lesson 100.— Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(10) — What is meant here by * great actions,' and are such 
possible in the common walks of life? (13) — What do the 
words * sing ' and ' king ' signify here ? 

Lesson 101. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) When is a Clause said to be Adverbial ? 

(2) What Parts of Speech may Adverbial Clauses modify? 
Give examples. 

(3) What may the Adverbial Clause specify in regard to Time, 
Place, Manner, and Cause respectively ? 

(4) Tabulate the Connectives of the Adverbial Clauses. 

Parag. V. — Promiscuous Examples of ComfiiEX 

Sentences. 

Lesson 102. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan XVn. 
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EXAMPIiES. 

(1) I think it is the weakness of mine eyes that shapes this 
monstrons apparition.' (2) Life is half spent before we know 
what it is.' (3) I shall always fear that he who aocastoms him- 
self to frand in little things wants only opportunity to practise it 
in greater.* (4) The covetons man is as mnoh deprived of what 
he has as of what he has not, for he enjoys neither.* (5) We think 
less of the injuries we do than of those we suffer.* (6) The ass 
that disguised itself in the lion's skin was soon detected when he 
began to bray.' (7) When she had finished acting she looked as pale 
as one that were laid ont dead.* (8) The man that sold the lion's 
skin while the beast lived was killed in hunting him.' (9) As a 
fowler was spreading his net a blackbird asked him what he was 
doing.' (10) When we think we fail we are often nearest snccess.' 
(11) Before thon marry be sore of a house wherein to tarry.' (12) 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask.' (13) Charity, like the 
sun, brightens every object on which it shines.' (14) That man 
that does not know those things which are necessary for him to 
know is bnt an ignorant man whatever he may know beside.* (15) 
The Grecian commonwealth, while they maintained their liberty, 
were the most heroic confederacy that ever existed.' (16) Lovers 
and madmen have such seething brains, such shaping fantasies, 
that apprehend more than cool reason ever comprehends.' (17) 
You know that love will creep in service where it cannot go.' (18) 
The heavens forbid but that our loves and comforts should increase 
even as our days grow.' (19) Best friends might loathe us if what 
things perverse we know of ourselves they also know.' (20) Arbitrary 
power tends to make a man a bad sovereign who might possibly have 
been a good one had he been invested with authority circumscribed 
by law.' (21) Had I but served my God with half the zeal I 
served my king. He would not in mine age have left me naked to 
mine enemies.' (22) For ought I see, they are as sick that surfeit 
with too much as they that starve with nothing.^ (23) The un- 
grateful, although he enjoys the good that is done him, is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it.* (24) When I 
tell him he hates flatterers, he says he does— being then most 
flattered.* (25) There never was a heart truly great and generous 
^hat was not also tender and compassionate.' (26) I shall be well 

tent with any choice that tends to God's glory and my country's 
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weal.* (27) They also serve who only stand and wait.' (28) I 
begged them as a boon to lay his corse in dust whereon the day 
might shine.* (29) What is bought is cheaper than a gift.' (30) 
Whenever I attempt to run, I find I am unable.' (31) A man 
that knows how to speak knows also when to be silent.' (32) 
Ambition is like a circle on the water, which never ceases to enlargfe 
itself till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.' (33) Who 
shoots at the mid-day sun, though he be sure he shall never 
hit the mark, yet as sure he is he shall shoot higher than he who 
aims at a bush.' (34) I may modestly conclude that, whatever 
errors there may be in this Play, there are not those which have 
been attributed to it.^ (35) How often is the ambitious man 
mortified with the very praises he receives if they do not rise so 
high as he thinks they ought.* (36) We should be like CaBsar, 
who, because his head was bald, covered that defect with laurel.' 
(37) They who believe that the praises which arise from valour 
are superior to those which proceed from any other virtue have 
not considered.* (38) Ah ! prince, hadst thou but known the joys 
which dwell with humbler fortunes thou wouldst curse thy 
royalty.' 

(39) Freedom's the jewel all men wish to hold. 

For none love fetters tho' they're made of gold.^ 

Anonthous. 

(40) Thou*lt say anon he is some kin to thee ; 

Thou spendst such heyday wit in praising him.' 

Shakespeare. 

(41) Against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks.' — Drydbn. 

(42) Let Hercules himself do what he may ; 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.^ 

Shakespeare. 

(43) Li cloistered state let selfish sages dwell, 

Proud that their heart is narrow as their cell.' 

Shenstone. 

(44) The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? '—Pope. 

(45) There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them as we will.* — Shakespeare. 

(46) E'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy 

The hearty distrusting, asks if this be jo^.'— GoifDS^OTH, 
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(47) Fondly we think we merit honour then 

When we but praise ourselyes in other men.* — Pope. 

(48) Said I to myself, Here's a lesson for me ; 

This man is a picture of what I might be.^ — Watts. 

(49) Let no man trust the first false step 
Of guilt ; it hangs upon a precipice, 

Whose steep descent in lost perdition ends.' — ^TouKO. 

(50) Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below.* 

Dbtden. 

(61) The man who wears injustice by his side, 

Though powerful millions follow him to war 

Combats against the odds — against High Heaven.* 

Havasd. 

(52) Cassius, Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for.' 

(53) Brutus. You have done that you should be sorry for.' 

(64) Brutus (continuing), — There is no terror, Cassius, in thy 
threats. 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not.' — Shaxespeabe. 

(66) As I was ruminating on what I had seen I could not for- 
bear reflecting on the insignificance of human art when set in 
comparison with the design of Providence.* — Addison. 

(66) He that commits a sin shall find 

The pressing guilt lie heavy on his mind 

Though bribes or favours shall assert his cause.'— Cbeech. 

Lesson 108. — Parse all the Connectives, whether 
introducing Adjectival, Substantive, or Adverbial 
Clauses. 

Lesson 104. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(20) — What arguments could be adduced in favour of this be- 
lief ? Discuss the Subject, 
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THIRD CHAPTEE. 

This Chapter treats of Componnd Sentences, and is 
divided into six Paragraphs. 

Farag. I. — Pbeliminaby Explanations. 

A Compound Sentence is a combination of sen- 
tences that are structurally independent of one another ; 
for example — 

(Keep good company) and (be one of the number). 

These Sentences are Grammatically Co-ordinate with 
one another, and not Principal and Subordinate, as is 
the case with Clauses forming a Complex Sentence. 

A Compound Sentence must embrace at least two 
Co-ordinate members, and may comprise several, any 
or all of which may be either Simple or Complex Sen- 
tences. The following Examples illustrate the possible 
combinations when the Compound Sentence consists of 
two Co-ordinate members only : — 

EXAMPLES. 
Combinations, 

Simple Simple ] (Deserve success) and (you will corn- 
Sentence ^ Sentence ) ~ \ mand it). 

Complex Complex ) j (Pay what you owe), and (what you are 
Sentence ^ Sentences ) ~ [ worth you'll know). 

Simple Complex | j (My purse is empty) and (yours will be 
Sentence ^ Sentence ) ( if you often buy sweets). 
Complex Simple ) ^ I (You are taller than I am), but (you are 
Sentence ^ Sentence j ^ \ not the tallest in school). 

When the Co-ordinate members have some part or 
parts in common, the Compound Sentence is generally 
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contracted. This is done by grouping together what 
each member has severally, and thus obviating a repe- 
tition of what each has in common ; thus, for instance, 
by grouping together their different — 

Subjects ; as^- 

* The hea/venSj the aiVf the earthy and boundless sea 
Make but one temple for the Deity. — Waller. 

Enlargements of the Subject ; as — 

* One illicit and mischievous transaction always leads to 

another.' — ^Bubeb. 

* A life of pleasv/re and dissipation undermines every 

virtue.* 

Copulations of the Predicate ; as — 

* True manliness is, wasy and always will he averse to 

duplicity.* 

Enunciations of the Predicate ; as — 

' Maidens should be mild and m^Tc^ 

Swift to hear and slow to speak.* — Old Sating. 

' Brief t brave, and glorious was his young career.* 

Btbom. 
Predicates — Copulative +Enunciative; as — 

' Science strengthens and enlarges the mind of man.' 

* The foe is merciless and will not pity, ^ — Shakbbpeabb. 

Direct Object ; as — 

* Fair days have oft contracted vjind and rain.* 

Milton. 

Indirect Object ; as — 

* Tour aunt gave Herbert, James, and Qertrude a shilling 

each.' 

Extension; as — 

* He always contributed liberally, Judiciously, and with 

a cheerful heart,* 

Various combinations of the above groups ; as — 

* Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler steed. 
On browse^ and com, and flowery meadows feed.' 

PRYpsNt 
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The Co-ordinate parts thus grouped may, of course, 
be either Words, Phrases, or Clauses ; for example — 

Words ; as — 

* I can conduct yon, lady, to a lov) but loyal cottage^' 

LoBD Lytton. 

* Judge not of men or things at first sight.' 
Phrases; as — 

* Full many a flower is bom to hlush unseen 

And wcLste its fragrance on the desert air,^ — Gbay. 

Clauses; as — 

* Where Diligence opens the door of the understanding^ 

and Impartiality keeps it^ Truth is sure to find an 
entrance.' — South. 

Note 56. — ^When contracted sentences are developed into 
their Grammatical equivalents the sense is seldom faithfully 
rendered; for instance— 

* I can conduct you, lady, to a low cottage ; but 
I can conduct you, lady, to a loyal cottage.* 

Here the contrast between low and loyal is destroyed, and 
along with the contrast the exact sense also. 

The effect of grouping is to render the relationship of the Co- 
ordinate Sentences more specific in reference to the elements 
grouped. 

Though the Co-ordinate members of a Compound Sentence 
are structurally independent of one another, yet, by virtue of 
their Connectives, a logical or meaning relationship is established. 

This logical or meaning relationship is of four kinds ; namely. 
Copulative, Disjunctive, Adversative, and Illative. These wiU be 
treated in Paragraphs II., III., IV., and V. respectively; and 
Promiscuous Examples of the same will be given in Paragraph VI. 

Parag. II. — The Compound Sentence— Copulative. 

The relationship subsisting between Co-ordinate 
Sentences is termed * Copulative ' when one statement 
adds to or supplements the other ; as — 

Ex, 1. ' (True hope is swift) and (flies with swallow's wing).' 
„ 2. * (The boy was not only inattentive), but also (mis- 
chievous).* 
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Ex. 3. * (Be silent always when you doubt your sense) 

And (speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence).* . 

„ 4. • (The letter you wrote home while you were staying at 
the seaside afforded us all much amusement), and 
(the presents which your brother sent pleased the 
governess exceedingly).* 

„ 6. * Every soldier and sailor performed his duty to his 
. sovereign and his country with fortitude, zeal, and 
fidehty.' 

The Copulative relationsliip is established by the 
following Connectives: and, besides, moreover, also, 
likewise, further, furthermore, but also, but likewise, 
as well as, then (when signifying * also '). 

Note 57. — The Connectives that join Co-ordinate Sentences 
may be considered pure Conjunctions ; that is, having little, if 
any, structural relation to the sentences they conjoin, their func- 
tion may be regarded as purely constructive. They are for this 
reason quite distinct from the Connectives of Clauses in Complex 
Sentences, since the Connectives that join the Subordinate to the 
Principal Clatise (particularly those of the Adjectival and Ad- 
verbial Clauses) are both structural and constructive in function. 

Note 68. — The Connective is often suppressed ; for example- - 

* To the mute 
My speech is lost ; ( + ) my reason to the brute.' 

Dryden. 

* By woe the soul to daring action steals ; 

( + ) By woe in plaintless patience it excels.* — Savage. 

Note 69. — ^When the Compound Sentence comprises more than 
two members, the Conjunction and is seldom required more than 
once only ; for example — 

* His designs were defeated, his desires thwarted, and 

his offers refused.* 

Lesson 105. — Construct eighteen sentences, varying 
the Connective as much as possible. 

Lesson 106.— Analyze 'the appended Examples as 
per Plan XVIII. 
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Directions,— Oheerye that the Co-ordinate Sentences are de- 
signated by letters^ the Subordinate Clauses hj figures. (See 
Plan, Examples 3 and 4.) 

When the contracted form of the Compound Sentence em- 
braces several groups, as in Example 5, the number of Co-ordinate 
Sentences that could be evolyed from the expression will be readily 
found by multiplying together the number in each group ; for 
instance — 



s«^ II SSf lh*>™<^ II "» i-ty II S SS SJS^ 



with fortitude) 

zeal f = (a) . ,(l), 
fldeUty j 

3 ~ IS 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) I am a soldier and unapt to weep. (2) Tide and wind stay 
no man's pleasure. (3) Grasp all and lose all. (4) Advance your 
standard, draw your willing sword. (5) Let hope be our handmaid 
and faith be our guide. (6) A general has to execute his own 
project as well as to defeat those of the enemy. (7) Learn of the 
mole to plough, the worm to weave. (8) Wrath and malice, envy 
and revenge, distort the understanding. (9) Beason and liberty 
imply accountableness. (10) These trees shall be my book, and 
in their barks my thoughts I'll character. (11) Men of the 
greatest abilities are most fired with ambition ; and, on the con- 
trary, mean and narrow minds are least actuated by it. (12) 
Many interests have grown up, and seeded, and twisted their roots 
in the crevices of many wrongs. (13) To relieve the needy and 
comfort the afflicted are duties that fall in our way every day. 
(14) Fair daughter, blow away those mists and clouds, and let 
thine eyes shine forth in their full lustre. (15) Society is built 
upon trust, and trust upon confidence in one another's integrity. 
(16) The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate drunken- 
ness by bringing a drunken man into their company and showing 
them what a beast he made of himself. (17) Our own lot is best, 
and by aiming at what we have not we lose what we have already. 
(18) The scouts with flying speed returned, and through the city 
spread the news. (19) Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, 
myrtles, and fields of com make up the most delightful landscape. 
(20) After the miserable slaughter of the Jews, at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, they were scattered into all comers, oppressed and 
detested, and sometimes massacred and extirpated. (21) Sweet 
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Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, 
my estate is very low. (22) Peace be to thy gentle shade and 
endless rest I (23) The Spartan youth were accustomed to go 
barefoot, to lie on the ground, to suffer heat and cold, to live on the 
most ordinary food, to be engaged in constant exercise, and to be 
inured to blows and wounds. (24) The dews of the morning im- 
pearl every thorn and scatter diamonds on the verdant mantle of 
the earth. (25) His temper was warm, passionate, and vindictive ; 
his spirit ambitious, active, and restless. (26) I see your brows 
full of discontent, your hearts of sorrows, and your eyes of tears. 

(27) My father's promise ties me not to time. 

And bonds without a date they say are void. — Dbidbh. 

(28) By devastation the rough warrior gains 

And farmers fatten most when famine reigns.^GABTB. 

(29) Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose by fearing to attempt 

The good we oft might win. — Shaeespeabe. 

(80) He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me sing, 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass * 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy. — Miltok. 

(81) Some loose the bonds 

Of ancient friendship, cancel nature's laws 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. — Philifs. 

(82) Minds, by nature great, are conscious of their greatness 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. — BowB. 

(33) His face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. — Milton. 

(34) Then seek to know those things which make us blest. 
And, having found them, lock them in thy breast. 

Denham. 

(35) I've touched the highest point of all my greatness. 
And from that full meridian of my glory 

I haste now to my setting. — Shaeespeabe. 

(36) They charge their muskets and with hot desire 

Of full revenge renew the fight with fire. — Walleb. 
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(37 
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You can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When mine is blanch'd^th fear.— Shakespeabe. 

Sometimes bare truth in fiction we disguise, 
Sometimes present her naked to men's eyes.— Pops. 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage 

Conspire to censure and expose our age. — Bosoommon. 

Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind, 

And what we once disliked we pleasing find. — Amontmous. 

The miser earths his treasure, and the thief, 

Watching the mole, half beggars him ere noon. — YouMO. 

The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build. — Milton. 

Weapons more violent when next we meet 

May serve to better us and worse our foes. — Milton. 

While grace is saying, I'll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say Amen. 

Shakespeabb. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher. Death, and God adore. — Pope. 

I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends stolen forth of Holy Writ, 
And seem a saint ^hen most I play the devil. 

Shakespeabb. 

'Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend 

And see the boughs with happy burdens bend. — Pope. 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For Tories own no argument but force ; 

With equal skill to Cambridge books he Eent, 

For Wigs admit no force but argument.— Sm W. Bbowne. 



(49) When we mean to build. 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection. — Shakespeabb. 
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Lesson 107. — Parse a few of the Connectives, joining 
Principal Co-ordinate Sentences as per Ponniil89. 

Parsing FormulcB. 

(Examples 1 and 2 in the Flan.) 

and B Conjunotion, joining Co-ordinate Sentenoes— Copula- 

tive 

but also - Conjunotive couplet, joining Co-ordinate Sentences — 
Copulative. 

Lesson 108. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition, 

(3) — This folly is often perpetrated in life ; apply the warning 
to a student in reference (a) to his studies, (5) to his recreation* 
(9) — Show the great necessity and importance of a full appreciation 
of this fact. 

Farag. III.— The Compound Sentence — Disjunotiyb, 

The relationship subsisting between Co-ordinate 
Sentences is termed ^ Disjunctive/ when one statement 
is an alternative of the other ; as — 

Ex. 1. * (The dog will neither eat the food himself) nor (let 

the horse have it).* 

„ 2. * (Beauty will not buy beef) nor (boil the kettle).' 

„ 8. * (I scorn, although their drudge, to be their fool), or 

(jester).' 

This Disjunctive Eelationship is established by the 
following Connectives : or^ nor, else, otherwise, either 
, . . ,or, neither .... nor. 

Lesson 109. — Construct eighteen sentences, three 
with each Connective respectively. 

Lesson. 110. — Analyze the appended Exercise as per 
Flan XIX. 

K 
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no need of thee.* (13) Accept an obligation without being a slave 
to the giver or insensible of his kindness. (14) One either dis- 
covers new beauties or receives stronger impressions from the 
masterly strokes of a great author every time he peruses him. 
(15) Idlers cannot find time to be idle or the industrious to be at 
leisure. (16) Our country cannot well subsist without liberty, nor 
liberty without virtue. (17) We may frequently observe how age 
or sickness sours or crabs our nature. 

(18) Her treading would not bend a blade of grass 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from its stalk. — ^B. Jonson. 

(19) When obedient nature knows His will 

A fly, a grape-stone, or a hair can kill.— Pbiob. 

(20) Can heavenly minds such high resentment show 
Or exercise their spite in human woe ? — ^Dbyden. 

(21) Whatever the ocean pales, or sky inclips. 
Is thine if thou wilt ha't. — Shakespeare. 

(22) Not once or twice in our rough island story 

The path of duty was the way to glory.-— Tennyson. 

(23) Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to he varying hour. — Goldsmith. 

(24) Misfortune does not always wait on vice. 

Nor is success the constant guest of virtue. — Havabd. 

(25) With mean complacence ne'er betray your trust. 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. — Pope. 

(26) Not sharp revenge, nor hell itself can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind. 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuse. 
Condemns the wretch and still the charge renews. 

Dbtden. 

(27) To gild refinM gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. — Shakespbabe. 

x2 
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Lesson 111.— Parse the Connectives as per FormnliB. 

Parsing FormulcR, 
(Ezampks 1, 2, and 3 in the Plan.) 
neither) _ j Conjunctive couplet, joining Co-ordinate Sentences 
nor I *" I — Disjunctive. 

nor « Conjunction, joining Co-ordinate Sentences— Disjuncbvc. 
or - Conjunction, joining Co-ordinate Sentences -Di^unctive. 

Lesson 112.— Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(4) — Show the great wisdom of being so minded. (10) — 
Mention some of the most important principles that form the 
bads of True NobiUty. 

Farag. IV.— The Compound Sentence— Advebsative. 
The relationship subsisting between Co-ordinate 
Sentences is termed * Adversative ' when the statements 
are antithetic ; as — 

Ex, 1. • (Eagles fly alone), but (geese flock together).' 
„ 2. * (A man must have great impudence to profess him- 
self a Christian), and yet (to think himself not 
obliged to do acts of charity).* -StimiInofmbt. 
„ 8. * (The evil that men do lives after them) ; 

(The good is oft interred with their bones).'— Shak. 

The Adversative relationship is established by the 
following Connectives : but, still, yet, however, never- 
theless, only, but yet, and yet, but still. 

Note 60. — The Connective is frequently omitted. When such 
is the case, the contrast is effected by reason of certain parts 
being correlated in position. See Examples 3, 4, and 5. 

Ex. 4. * To err is human, to forgive is divine.' 
„ 5, * One day the horse and trap may prove useful to our 
traveller ; another day they may prove a hindrance. 

Such Extensions as the following are often thus correlated : — 
At one time. (On the one hand. (Now. (Here. (If, Ac. 

At another time. jOn the other hand. (Then t There. |ll, <fec. 

Lesson 113. — Construct eighteen sentences, varying 
the Connective as much as possible. 
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(iO) They bore as heroes, but th6y felt as men. (11) It is a great 
sin to swear unto a sin, but greater sin by far to keep a sinful oath. 
(12) To tell our own secrets is often folly ; to communicate those 
of others is treachery. (13) Charms strike the sight, but merits 
win the soul. (14) The colonies may be influenced to anything, 
but they can be dragooned to nothing. (16) A country may have 
a large population and yet not be populous. (16) Be rich, but of 
your wealth make no parade. (17) Beauty may have fair leaves, 
yet bitter fruit. (18) In reading an account of a battle we follow 
the hero with our whole attention, but seldom reflect on the vul- 
gar heaps of slaughter. (19) * 'Tis nothing,* says the fool, but 
says the friend, * This nothing. Sir, will bring you to your end.' 
(20) A miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravagant man 
grows poor by seeming rich. (21) A man may be great by chance 
but never good by chance. (22) 111 news are swallow-wing*d, but 
what's good walks on crutches. (23) Our greatest glory consists 
not in never falling, but in rising every time we fall. (24) Ex- 
perience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. 
(25) The age wherein He lived was dark, but He could not want 
light who taught the world to see. (26) No man imparteth his 
joys to his friend but he joyeth the more. 

(27) That man may last, but never lives. 

Who much receives but never gives. — Gibbon. 

(28) To persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. — Shaeespeabe. 

(29) Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many, 
But yet she never gave enough to any. — Habbinoton. 

(30) If aught obstruct thy course, yet stand not still, 

But wind about till thou hast topp'd the hill. — Denham. 

(31) The heights, by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward through the night. — Longfellow. 

Lesson 115. — Parse a few of the Connectives. 

Parsing Formulce, 
but a Conjunction, joining Co-ordinate Sentences— Adversative. 
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Lesson 116. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(21) — Mention certain ways by which a person may suddenly 
become great, and give your opinion regarding the growth of 
character. (24) — Belate an anecdote in illustration of this. 

Farag. V. — The Compound Sentence— IllatCive. 

The relationship subsisting between Co-ordinate 
Sentences is termed * Illative ' when one statement is an 
inference, a deduction, or a conclusion from the other; as^ 

Ex. 1. * (He is but a man), and therefore (seasonable me- 
mentos may be useful).* 
„ 2. ' (Time flies fast), therefore (improve it).* 
„ 3. * (The gnat twinged the lion till he made him tear 
himself), and so (he mastered him).* 

The Illative relationship is established by the fol- 
lowing Connectives : for, therefore, wherefore, conse- 
quently, accordingly, hence, whence, then, so, thus, 
wherefore, and therefore, and so, and for, on this ac- 
count, for this reason. 

Note 61. — It requires care in discriminating between Adverbial 
Clauses (Reason) introduced by for, and Co-ordinate Sentences 
(Illative) coupled by /or ; for instance, in Example 4 (appended), 
* for * is a Correlative Adverb introducing an Adverbial Clause 
(Reason) ; in Example 5 * for * is a Conjunction, coupling with a 
statement the grounds on which it is based. 

Ex, 4. ' Who strikes at sov*reign power had need strike home, 
For storms that fail to blow the cedar down 
May tear the branches, but they fix the root.* — Jeffrey. 
„ 5. * Every man's life lies within the present, for the past is 
spent and the future is uncertain.*— Antoninus. 

Before attempting Lesson 117 compare the use of for in 
Examples 4, 10, 11, 12, 16, 20, 21, 24, 27, and 28 of the appended 
Lesson with its use in Examples 10, H, 28, 39, and 45 of Lesson 
95, p. 40. 

Lesson 117. — Construct eighteen sentences, varying 
the Connectives as mnch as possible. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) The powder was damp, so we oould not use our rifles. (2) 
The lad is strictly truthful ; therefore I believe he is honest. (3) The 
farmers have constructed canals to irrigate the land ; consequently 
the drought will not materially affect the crops. (4) Talking 
much is a sign of vanity ; • for he that is lavish in words is a nig- 
gard in deed. (5) The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
and chastisement doth therefore hide its head. (6) Thou cam'st 
not to thy place by accident ; it is the very place God meant for 
thee. (7) The three angles of a triangle are together equal to two 
right angles ; hence a triangle can have but one right angle. (8) 
The saf6 weighs 15 cwt., so one man could not remove it. (9) My 
income is not what it used to be, so I must curtail my expenses. 

(10) We know that Thou art a Teacher come from God, for no man 
can do these miracles which Thou doest except God be with him. 

(11) He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he under- 
takes, for he must be forced to invent twenty more to maintain 
that one. (12) A peace is of the nature of a conquest ; for then 
both parties nobly are subdued. (13) Caesar is well acquainted 
with your virtue, and therefore sets this value on your life. (14) 
Time is inconceivably precious ; therefore throw it not away. (15) 
A good man is the best friend, and therefore soonest to be chosen. 
(16) Thy grandsire lov'd thee well ; many a time he danc'd thee 
on his knee. (17) Every man's understanding is limited ; therefore 
no man is onmiscient. (18) No brute can endure the taste of 
strong liquor, and consequently it is against the rules of hiero- 
glyph to assign any animal as patron of punch. (19) A man 
may read the discourses of a very rational author and yet acquire 
not one jot of knowledge. (20) We cannot be guilty of greater 
uncharitableness than to interpret afflictions as punishments and 
judgments ; it aggravates the evil to him who suffers when he 
looks upon himself as the mark of Divine vengeance. 

(21) Behold her guilty looks ; for guilt will speak 
Though tongues were out of use. — Shaeespease. 

(22) Justice must punish the rebellious deed ; 
Yet punish so as pity shall exceed. — Dbyden. 

(23) Aside the devil tum'd 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 

Ey'd them askance. — Milton. 
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(24) My heart is drowned with grief, 
My body round engirt with misery ; 

For what's more miserable than discontent ? 

Shakespeabb. 

(25) From high life high characters are drawn ; 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. — Pops. 

(26) If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lias dead ; 
Therefore I will be sudden and despatch. — Shakespbabb. 

(27) Heaven does with us as we with torches do — 
Not lig?^t them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us 'twere all alike 

As if we had them not. — Shasespeabe. 

(28) Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A foundered horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barr'd gate. — Swift. 

(29) Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. — Shasespeabe. 

Lesson 119. — ^Parse a few of the Connectives. 

Pa/rsing FormulcB. 
(Examples 1 and 2 in the Plan.) 

and therefore » Conjunctive Couplet, joining Co-ordinate Sen- 
tences—Illative. 

therefore «= Conjunction, joining Co-ordinate Sentences — 

Illative. 

Lesson 120. — Subjects for Exercise in Composition. 

(2) — Justify this belief. (22) — There is a principle taught 
here which should form the basis of all punitive laws ; what is 
it ? (28) — A most salutary lesson is conveyed here ; what is it ? 
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' Lesson 121. — ^Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Distinguish between a Compound and a Complex Sen- 
tence. 

(2) Name the different Belationships which Co-ordinate Sen- 
tences may bear to one another. 

(3) Tabulate the Connectives that bear the different Relation- 
ships respectively. 

(4) In what important respect do Connectives of Co-ordinate 
Sentences differ from those of Subordinate Clauses ? 

(5) How are Compound Sentences contracted? Illustrate 
your explanation. 

(6) What is the effect of contracting Compound Sentences ? 
Point out the advantages gained. 



Farag. VI. — Promiscuous Examples op Compound 

Sentences. 

Lesson 122. — Analyze the appended Examples as 
per Plan XXII. 

Plan XKH,— Examples for Illustratum. 

Ex, 1. As liberty a courage doth impart, 

So bondage doth disbend, else break the heart. 

Stiblino. 

rt 2. The readers and the hearers like my books, 
But yet some writers cannot them digest. 
But what care I ? for when I make a feast 
I would my guests should praise it, not the cooks. 

Habbington. 

n 3. Justice is pictured blind, not because it is to be with- 
out the eye of knowledge, but the! eye of partiality. 

Smith. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(I) I have not that alaority of spirit nor cheer of mind that 
I was wont to have. (2) The largest and the most noble disposi- 
tions are but an approximate of the proper standard and the 
symmetry of human nature. (3) He who sojourns in a foreign 
country refers what he sees and hears to the state of things at 
home. (4) I have fought and conquered, yet have lost the prize. 
(5) A man may shuffle card or rattle dice from mom to night 
without tracing a new idea in his mind. (6) He that may hinder 
a mischief and yet permits it is an accessory. (7) All who serve 
God are kings ; but some who serve God are poor ; therefore some 
who are poor are kings. 

(8) You may my glory and my state depose, 
But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

Shakespbabb. 

(9) Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, If man's unhappy, God's unjust I — Popb. 

(10) So spake our mother Eve, and Adam heard. 
Well pleased, but answered not. — Milton. 

(II) Each year do Consuls and Proconsuls spring ; 
But not each year the Poet or the King. — Gallus. 

(12) 'Tis fate that flings the dice ; and, as she flings. 
Of kings makes peasants, and of peasants kings. 

Dbydbn. 

(13) Then we are glorious forms of heaven, and live. 
When we can suffer and as soon forgive. 

Beaumont and Fletoheb. 

(14) Since you can love, and yet your error see, 

The same resistless power may plead for me.— Dbypen. 

(15) Teach the glad hours to scatter, as they fly. 
Soft, quiet, gentle love, and endless joy. — Pbiob. 

(16) All human things are subject to decay. 

And when fate sunmions monarchs must obey. — ^Dbydbn. 

(17) The man who hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 1 — Shakbbpbabb. 
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(18) I pray you tarry, pause a day or two 
Before you hazard, for in choosing wrong 

I lose your company ; therefore forbear awhile. 

Shaeespeabe. 

(19) Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open to unex- 
pected regret or convicts us of any fault which has escaped our 
notice, but because it shows that we are known to others as well 
as to ourselves. — Johnson. 

(20) Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short but simple annals of the poor. — Gbat. 

(21) Li human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God's one single can its end produce. 

And serves to second too some other use. — Pops. 

(22) In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 

But, when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger. — Shaeespeabb. 

(23) Calmness is great advantage ; he that lets 

Another chafe, may warm at his fire, 
Mark all wand'rings, and enjoy his frets 
As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. — ^Hebbbbt. 

(24) Where'er thou art. He is ; th' Eternal Mind 
Acts through all places, is to none confin'd ; 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above. 

And through the universal mass does move. — Dbtdbn. 

(25) Music's force can tame the furious beast ; 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crested mane, 
Attentive to the song. — ^Pbiob. 

(26 The sweetest honey 

Is loathsome in its own deliciousness. 
And in the taste confounds the appetite ;' 
Therefore love moderately; long love doth so. 

Sbaksspeabb. 
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(27) Love, fix'd to one, still safe at anchor rides 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 

But losing once that hold, to the wide ocean borne, 

It drives away at will, to every wave a scorn I — Drydbn. 

(28) A swallow having built its nest upon the tent of Charles 
v., the Emperor generously commanded that the tent should not 
be taken down when the camp removed, but should remain until 
the young birds were ready to fly. 

(29) It so falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the full 
While we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whilst it was ours. — Shakespeare. 

(30) Flat enemies are honest harmless things 
Because they tell us what we have to fear ; 

Birt double-hearted friends, whose blandishments 
Tickle our ears but sting our bosoms, are 
Those dangerous Sirens whose sweet maiden face 
Is only mortal treason's burnished glass. — Beaumont. 

(31) We cannot arrest sunset, nor carve mountains ; but we 
may turn every English home, if we choose, into a picture whic 
will be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life 
indeed. — Buskin. 
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FOUETH CHAPTEK. 

This Chapter treats of Punctuation, and is divided 
into eight Paragraphs. 

Farag. I. — Preliminaey Explanations. 

Punctuation treats of the various marks used in 
Writing and Printing for the purpose of rendering a 
speech as free from Grammatical ambiguity and its 
Bhetorical character as explicit as possible. 

Punctuation answers much the same purpose in 
Writing and Printing that Elocution does in Speaking. 

To Punctuate with accuracy, a fair knowledge of 
Analyzing and a thorough appreciation of the sense to 
be conveyed are requisite. 

The following is a list of the Marks used for Punctua- 
tion and for various other purposes : — 



Harks 


Names 


No. of Paxagxaphs 


9 


Comma. 




• 
9 


Semicolon. 


Treated in 


• 
• 


Colon. 


Paragraph 11., p. 146. 


• 


Period, or Full Stop. 1 




*? 


Note of Interrogation. 
Note of Exclamation. 


Treated in 


• 


Paragraph III., p. 157. 
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Marks 



Karnes 



No. of Paragraphs 



Notes of Quotation — <^ 

* ' Single Inverted Commas. 
** •• Double Inverted Commas. 

Parenthesis — 
( ) Curved Brackets. 

[ ] Square Brackets. 

— Dash. 



Treated in 
Paragraph IV., p. 162. 



. 


Hyphen. 


Treated in 
Paragraph Y., p. 165. 


{ 


Braoe. 


* * * 


m 




or 


-EUipsis. 




• • • • 


i 


Treated in 


9 


Apostrophe. 


Paragraph VI., p. 165. 


A 


Caret. 




• 


Dot. 

Underlining. 






Accentuation Notes — 




•t 


DisBresis. 




. 


Macron. 




u 


Breve. 
Grave Accent. 


Treated in 
Paragraph VII., p. 168. 


/ 


Acute Accent. 




S 


Cedilla. 






Reference Notes- 




* 


Asterisk. 




t 


Dagger. 




t 


Double Dagger. 




U 


Section. 
Parallel. 
Paragraph. 


Treated in 
" Paragraph Vlll., p. 169. 


** 


Two Asterisks. 




tt 


Two Daggers. 




w 


Index. 




••• or ,« 


\ Asterism. j 
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Farag. II.-— Use of the Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 

AND Period or Full Stop. 

USE OF the comma. 

First, Its use in Connection with Simple and Complex 

Sentences. 

Note 62.— The Complex Sentence is only a development of the 
Simple Sentence, and it is necessary to regard it here as such. 

The style of a sentence may be regarded as either 
Conventional or Bhetoricah 

Conventional, when its constituent elements are 
arranged respective of their Grammatical dependence or 
afl&nity, as per Formula and Example — 

Formula and Example. 

Subject X* fl!r X* oJ^„ x* or x* or x» Brtension 
tion ation Dir. Obj. Indir.Obj. 

bis son a thouiiand 

V The „i 1,-. ^« _i_e- ^s or ^pounds , on his 

baron >< "^m x given x a thousand ^ or ^ marriage 

ponnds to his son 

Bhetorical, when its constituent elements are 
arranged irrespective of their Grammatical dependence 
or affinity ; for instance, thus — 

* On his son's marriage, the baron gave him a thousand 

pounds.* 
' The baron, on his son's marriage, gave him a thousand 

pounds.' 

Here there are elements in contiguity which are not 
Grammatically relevant, but which, nevertheless, must 
be thus arranged in order to convey the requisite sense 
in conformity with the idiom of the language. 

Now the necessity for the use of the Comma arises 
chiefly in connection with sentences of the Bhetorica 
style, and the purpose for which it is used may be 
broadly stated to be — To preserve the Relationships 
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symbolized in the Formula by x S x ^, &o., as free from 
being prejudiced as possible. Hence the Comma is 
used to detach or to isolate elements that do not bear 
one another a Grammatical relationship, or whose in- 
terlocation creates a break or a suspension of such re- 
lationship ; for example — 

Case I. — When the Subject is preceded by — 
(a) A Nominative of Address ; as — 

* Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition.* 

* Sir, you fave bereft me of all words.' 

{b) An Enlargement that should, in the ordinary or 
conventional way, follow the subject (read Note 68, 
p. 161) ; as — 

' Blessed by the benign influence of a virttious home, the 
youth defied the temptation.* 

' Having pronounced the benediction, the minister dis- 
missed the assembly.* 

* Snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind.* 

(c) An Extension ; as— 

* In the beginning, God created the world.* 

* Yest&rday, the word of Csesar might have stood against 

the world.* 

* Even in common conversation, a man who speaks ac- 

curately will have a great advantage over those who 
speak incorrectly.* 
' When the sun goes dovm, the atmosphere is damp.* 

Gase II. — ^When the Belationship x ^ is interposed 
by- 

(a) The interlocation of a Nominative of Address ; 
as — 

* Thou, O "king, art a king of kings.* 

ib) The interlocation ofan Enlargement, as follows: — 
(1) A Noun in Apposition ; as— 

* We, your humble servants, do pray continually for your 

welfare.* 

l2 
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* His companion, youthful Valentme^ 
Attends the Emperor in his royal court.' 

* Slander, that worst ofpoisofiSt ever finds 
An easyentrance to ignoble nunds.* 

(2) An Adjective that should, in the ordinary or 
conventional way, precede the Subject (read Note 68, 
p. 161) ; as— 

* Men, ccble-hodied and wUUng, roamed abont in search 

of employment.* 

(8) A Prepositional Phrase other than the Norman 
French Possessive Case (read Note 68, p. 161) ; as — 

* The meadows along the banks of the river ^ were flooded.' 
*A letter under the Emperor's own hand, would be 

highly appreciated.' 

(4) A Participial Phrase (read Note 68, p. 161) ; 

as — 

* Some ruffians, creating a disturbance in the pit, were 

ejected.' 

* The speaker, interrupted by the noise, resumed his seat.' 

(6) An Adjective Clause (read Note 64, p. 161) ; 

as — 

* He that will know the truth of thmgs, must leave the 

beaten path.' 

* And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray.' 

(c) The interlocation of an Extension, as follows : — 

(1) An Adverb of a reflective force (read Note 66, 
p. 161) ; as — 

* The magistrate, however, acquitted the prisoner..' 

(2) A Prepositional Phrase (read Note 64, p. 161) ; 

as — 

* Washington, toith an axe, chopped his father's cherry 

tree.* * " 
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(8) An Adverbial Clause ; as — 

* Wolves, when pressed by Jmngeri will not hesitate to 

attach man.' * 

Case III. — When the Eelationship x* is inter- 
posed by — 

(a) The interlocation of a Nominative of Address ; 
as — 

* Thou hast, Sancho, bereft me of my senses.' 

(b) The interlocation of an Extension, as follows : — 

(1) An Adverb ; as — 

*The general did, moreoveTf provide against a night 
attack.' " 

(2) An Adverbial Phrase ; as — 

' The besieged town must, sooner or latery capitulate.' 

(8) A Prepositional Phrase ; as — 

* The fort is, in reality ^ well provisioned.' 

(4) An Adverbial Clause ; as — 

*The rebellion will, if it be successfully suppressed, 
strengthen the government.* 

Case IV. — When the Eelationship x ' is interposed 
by- 

(a) The interlocation of an Extension, as follows : — 

(1) An Adverb ; as — 

'The troops managed, moreover, to carry away their 
arms.' " "" 

(2) An Adverbial Phrase ; as — 

* The captain could discern, ever and anon, a vesBel in 

the offing.' ** 

(8) A Prepositional Phrase ; as — 

' The cannon accomplished, in ten minutes, what di- 
plomatists were powerless to do.' 
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(d) To separate elements that are Grammatioally 
irrelevant, but that are brought into contiguity — 

(1) By reason of some portion being suppressed; 
as — 

* Men are endowed with reason ; binites, with instinct.' 

' Good harvests make men prodigal ; baf ones, provident.' 

(2) By reason of various other Bhetorical arrange- 
ments ; for example— 

* In Thee, Lord, do I put my trust.' 

* For thee", oppressed king, I am cast down.* 

' " Welcome," quoth the rat, when the trap fell.' 

' Oxford, it is said, Was f ouncled before the time of Alfred.* 

* At dawn of day, our general, having previously ascer- 

tained the disposition of the enemy's forces, delivered 
his attack with consummate skill and judgment.' 

Note 63. — The conventional position of the Adjective in 
English is before the Noun, but that of the Participial Phraaet 
Prepositional Phrase Adjectival^ and the Adjectival Clause^ is 
after the Noun. 

Participial Phrases^ Prepositional Phrases (except the Nor- 
man French Possessive), and Adjectives (when placed after theii- 
Nouns), are punctuated after the same manner as Adjectival 
Clauses, 

Note 64.— When the Adjectival Clause is essential in the 
creating of the Noun as the Subject of the Predication made, the 
union between it and its Noun must be respected ; but when the 
force of the Clause is that of a parenthetical explanation, the 
Comma is inserted before as well as after the Clause. (Compare 
the two Examples given in Case, II., &, 5.) 

When the Adjectival Clause is short, the Comma is not generally 
needed ; for example — 

* He that plants trees loves others besides himself,' 

rather than 

* He that plants trees, loves others besides himself.' 

Note 65. — The distinctive characteristic of the Adverb pre- 
cludes it from prejudicing the Belationship it may happen to in- 
terpose ; consequently, it is not usual to isolate an ordinary 
Adverb unless great prominence is desired ; for example^ 
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* Silence seldom doth hann,* 

and not 

* Silence, seldom, doth harm.* 

This is frequently the case also with Prepositional Phrases ; 
for example — 

* In vain he craves advice that will not follow it,' 

and not 

* In vain, he craves advice that will not follow it.* 

Note 66. — It is instructive to compare the Punctuation of a 
Prepositional Phrase when of Adjectival function with the Punc- 
tuation of the Phrase when of Adverbial function ; for example — 

Adjectival : * The fields in the valley^ are wet with dew.* 
Adverbial : * The fields, in the mormvtg^ are wet with dew.* 

Compare also the Examples in Case 11., &, 3, with the Example 
in Case 11., c, 2. 

Secondly J Its Use in Connection with Compound 

Sentences, 

The Comma is used — 

Case I. — To separate the Co-ordinate Members 
when of a simple construction, and when the sense is 
pertinent, the one to the other ; as — 

* Think much, speak little, and write less.* 

* Honey is sweet, but the bee stings.' 

Case n. — To separate words or phrases grouped 
together in a Compound Sentence — contracted — ^for 
example, a group of— 

(a) Subjects; as — 

* Horses, cows, and all four-legged animals^ are called 

quadrupeds.' 

(6) Enlargements ; as — 

* A true, minute, and interesting account was given.' 

* Men Of integrity, culture, and ability seldom fail to 

command success,' *" 
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(c) Copulations; as — 

*His performance is, was, and always mil be appre- 
ciated.' 

{d) Enunciations; as — 

* The troops are ready^wUUngt and eager to embark.' 

(e) Predicates (Copulation + Enunciation) ; as — 

* The hoy reads J vyritestdraws, and cyphers satisfactorily.' 

(/) Direct Object ; as — 

/Our professor teaches Oerman, French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek.* " " ** * 

(g) Indirect Object ; as — 

* Yonr gardener gave nurse^^ my sister, and myself an 

apple each.' " " 

' On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Sim first. Him last. Him midst, and without &nd»* 

(fc) Extensions ; as — 

*The builder has executed the work cheai[ily, es^edi- 
tiously, and in an artistical style.' " 

Case III. — To separate words when grouped in 
pairs ; as — 

* Prudence and foresight, courage and perseverance, 

temperance and humanity, are excellent qualities in 
a soldier.* " 

USE OF THE SEMICOLON. 

From the explanation given of the use of the 
Comma, it wiU be manifest that, except to separate the 
Co-ordinate members of a Compound Sentence when 
such are simple in construction and closely connected 
in sense, the Comma is exclusively employed in the 
arrangement of the constituent elements of one distinct 
sentence. 
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The Semicolon, on the contrary, is used to separate 
Sentences or Clauses when such are Co-ordinate ; for 
example — 

Case I. — To separate Co-ordinate (Principal) Sen- 
tences — 

(a) When the Comma is inadequate to represent 
the requisite pause ; as — 

Ex, 1. * I soom thy meat ; 't would choke me.' 
„ 2. * Mars is the warrior's God ; in him it lies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize.' 

(6) When the Comma is already employed in the 
internal arrangement of one or more of the members ; 
as — 

Ex. 1. * By mercy and truth, iniquity is purged ; and by the 
fear of the Lord, men depart from evil."^ 

„ 2. ' Our actions are in our own power ; our destiny, in 
that of Providence.' 

,1 8. * Thy secret is thy prisoner ; if thou let go, thou art a 
prisoner to it.' 

„ 4. ' Sure there is none but fears a future state ; and when 
the most obdurate swear they do not, their trem- 
bling hearts belie their boastful tongue.' 

Case n. — To separate Co-ordinate (Subordinate) 
Clauses; as — 

* A government, which is deaf to the express wishes of 
the people; which consults their own ease and 
aggrandisement rather than the welfare of the Sub- 
ject; and which resort to such doubtful means of 
taxation, cannot survive the next general election.* 

USE OP THE COLON. 

Whilst the Semicolon is used to separate Sentences 
or Clauses that are Co-ordinate, and consequently con* 
structwely relevant, forming Compound Sentences, the 
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Colon, on the contrary, is used to separate Sentences 

that are constructively independent but yet pertinent to 

one another by reason of the sense they convey ; for 

example — 

Ex, 1. ' The battle of Somolensk cost the Bussians upwards 
of four thousand killed and seven thousand wounded : 
two thousand of the latter, left in Somolensk, were 
taken prisoners.' 

„ 3. 'These accents were her last: the creeping death 
benumb'd her senses first, then stopped her breath.* 

„ 3. * We had yet no positive information with regard to 
the Prussians : we knew not whether they were on 
the road to llagdeburg in Saxony, or at Gotha ; or 
even what was the amount of their forces.' 

„ 4. * My stars shine darkly over me : the malignancy of 
my fate might, perhaps, distemper yours ; therefore 
I crave yout leave that I may bear my evils alone.' 

„ 5. * The king is but a man as I am : the violet smells to him 
as it doth to me : the element shows to him as it doth 
to me : all his senses have but human condition.' 

Note 67.— The rule laid down here for the use of the Colon 
and Semicolon cannot always be rigidly observed : for instance, 
in long passages, it will often be found convenient to use the 
Colon in the arrangement of a Compound Sentence, and thus to 
employ it to separate sentences that are not constructively in- 
dependent ; for example — 

* Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be on the vine ; the labour of the olive shall fail, and the field 
shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet, I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.' 

USB OP THE PERIOD, OR FULL STOP. 

The Period or Full Stop is placed after a Sentence 
or a system of Sentences when the sense is complete ; 
for example — 

Ex. 1. * Napoleon was incarcerated at St. Helena.' 
„ 2. * The Emperor passed a very bad night and could not 
sleep : he lelt thirst, and drank a large quantity of 
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water. This greatly relieved him, and, brightening 
up, he said, " If fate should determine that I shall 
recover, I would raise a monument on the spot where 
this water gushes out : I would crown the fountain 
in memory of the comfort which it has afforded me. 
If I die, and they should not proscribe my remains 
as they have proscribed my person, I should desire 
to be buried with my ancestors in the Cathedral of 
Adjaccio in Corsica." ' 

Note 68. — The Pause represented by the Comma, Semicolon^ 
Colon, and Full Stop may be conveniently estimated as 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 respectively, the unit of time being a second. 

Lesson 123. — Work the following Examinatioii 
Paper : — 

(1) What is the object of Punctuation ? 

(2) What Grammatical Belationships does the Bhetorical 
arrangement of a Sentence sometimes prejudice ? 

(8) Contrast the purposes for which the Comma, Semicolon, 
Colon, and Full Stop are mainly used respectively. 

(4) Punctuate the following Sentences or Passages: — 

1. * The lightship at the mouth of the harbour is being re- 
paired.' 

2. * The knight in fighting a duel was maimed for life.* 

3. * Animals may be classed as either aerial terrestrial aquatic 
or amphibious.* 

4. * He who marries for wealth sells his liberty.* 

6. * God our parents and our masters can never be requited.* 

6. * Deeds are fruits words are but leaves.* 

7. * Courtesy on one side can never last long.' 

8. ' Com is cleansed by the wind and the soul with chastening.* 

9. * Outlaws and robbers who break with all the world besides 
must keep faith among themselves.* 

10. * Purchase not friends by gifts for when thou ceasest to 
give such will cease to love.* 

11. * The manner of a vulgar man hath freedom without ease 
the manner of a gentleman hath ease without freedom.* 

12. * Scripture teaches us the best way of living the noblest 
way of suffering and the most comfortable way of dying.' 
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13. * The clouds are still above and while I speak a second 
deluge o'er our heads may break.* 

14. * To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting.' 

15. ' He cheer'd my sorrows and for sums of gold 

The bloodless carcass of my Hector sold.' 

16. * It was a miserable voyage the night was bleak the rain 
fell the wind roared the water was rough at length the boat 
reached Lambeth and the fugitives landed near an inn where a 
coach and horses were in waiting.' 

17. * A French priest whose name was Godinot went for a long 
time by the name of The Griper he refused to relieve the most 
apparent wretchedness and by a skilful management of his vine- 
yard had the good fortune to acquire immense sums o{ money 
the inhabitants of Bheims who were his fellow citizens detested 
him and the populace who seldom love a miser wherever he went 
followed him with shouts of contempt he still however continued 
his former simplicity of life his amazing and unremitting frugality 
he had long perceived the wants of the poor in the city particularly 
in having no water but what they were obliged to buy at an 
advanced price wherefore that whole fortune which he had been 
amassing he laid out in an aqueduct by which he did the poor 
more useful and lasting service than if he had distributed his 
whole income in charity every day at his door.' 

Farag. III. — Notes of Interrogation and 

Exclamation. 

Note of Interrogation (?). — This mark is placed 
after sentences, phrases, or words that convey a direct 
question ; for example — 

* Where will you spend your holidays ? * 
' At the seaside or the lakes ? ' 
•Where?' 

When a Question is reported, the Note of Interroga- 
tion is not inserted ; but when the Question is qtcoted, 
the Note is used ; for example — 

Beported; as — 

* The stranger inquired which was the nearest way to 

the village.' 
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Quoted; as — 

' The shepherd acoosted the stranger and said, ** CSan yoa 
teU me the time?"' 

Note 69. — The Interrogative Form of speech is frequently 
asQd, not so much with the object of eliciting a reply, as with the 
view of defying controversy, and thus of imparting to the state- 
ment an oratorical force ; for example — 

Ex» 1. ' Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? ' 
„ 2. ' What *s in a name ? that which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as s^eet.* 
„ 3. ' Fairest of creation, 

Last and best of all God's works. 

How art thou fallen ? * 
„ 4. ' Great art Thy works, Jehovah : infinite 

Thy power ! what thoughts can measure Thee or 
tongue 

BelateThee?' 
„ 5. * O mighty Cesar ! Dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ? ' 

Note of Exclamation (I). — This mark is placed 
after Interjections and after exclamations indicative of 
some mental emotion ; as — 

Admiration or Adoration ; as — 

* These are Thy glorious works. Parent of good, Almighty I' 

Anger ; as — 

* Away, ye imitators, servile herd I * 

Awe or Pear ; as — 

* Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence 1 ' 

Command (urgent) ; as — 

' Fight, gentlemen of England 1 fight, bold yeomen 1 ' 

Contempt or Scorn ; as — 

* Poor and proud I Fy, fy I * 



1 
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Derision or Bidicule ; as — 

* I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark 1 ' 

Disdain or Disgust ; as — 

* Thy threats, thy mercy I defy ! 

Let recreants yield who fear to die I * 

Exhortation or Invocation ; as — 

* Awake, my heart, awake 1 ' 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us I * 

Exaltation; as — 

* Sound the loud timbrel o*er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed — His people are free ! ' 

Grief, Sorrow, or Anguish ; as — 

' unexpected stroke t worse than of death I 
Must I thus leave thee Paradise ? ' 

Hatred, Envy, or Abhorrence ; as — 

* Out of my sight, thou Serpent I ' 

' First Moloch 1 horrid king ! besmear*d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' woe.' 

Irony; as — 

* A goodly apple rotten at the core I 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hath I ' 

Joy, Bapture, or Delight ; as — 

* For ever, lovely stream, for ever stay ! 

Pity or Compassion ; as — 

* What sadness lengthens Romeo's hours I ' 
Eemorse or Despair ; as — 

' Heaven ! in evil strait this day I stand 
Before my judge.' 

Begret ; as — 

* What infinite heart-ease must kings neglect 
That private men enjoy I ' 
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Beproach; as — 

* Oh, thoughtless mortals 1 ever blind to fate 1 
Too soon dejected and too soon elate 1 ' 

Sadness or Distress ; as — 

* For ever, and for ever, farewell, Casius 1 ' 

* A horse 1 a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! ' 

Salutation or Greeting ; as — 

* Hail, holy light, offspring of Heav'n first bom ! ' 

Supplication; as — 

' save me, Hubert, save me ! ' 

Surprise, Wonder, or amazement ; as — 

* What, Dagon, up again I I thought we had hurled him 
Down on the threshold, never more to rise.* 

' Ye gods 1 what havoo does ambition make 
Among your works 1 ' 

Terror; as — 

* The foe ! they oome I they come I ' 
Warning or Caution ; as — 

* Eschew the idle life ! 

Flee, flee from doing naught ; 
For never was there idle brain 
But bred an idle thought.' 

Wish or Fervent Desire ; as — 

' Blest silent groves ! may ye be 
For ever mirth's best nursery ! ' 

Lesson 124. — Work the following Examination 
Paper: — 

(1) Explain and illustrate the different uses of the Note of 
Interrogation. 

(2) How are reported and qmted questions punctuated ? 

(3) After what is the Note of Exclamation used ? 

(4) What mental emotion do the following expressions oonvey 
respectively ? 
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1. * ** To arms I to arms ! ** the fierce virago cries.' 

2. * Hark, countrymen I either renew the fight or tear the 
lions out of England's coat ! ' 

3. * Oh 1 if man will play dark sorcery with the heart of man, 
let them who raise the spell beware the fiend I * 

4. ' Glory the casual gifts of thoughtless crowds.' 

5. * The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine 1 ' 

6. * See great Marcellus ! how, inur'd in toils, 

He moves with manly grace ! ' 

7. * Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men 1 Thy name 

Shall be the copious matter of my song.' 

8. ' Lament with me ! with me your sorrows join 

And mingle your united tears with mine ! ' 
9. ' Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, more modern in their sense 1 ' 

10. * Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 

Alas I how is that rugged heart forlorn ! ^ 

11. ' for a muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brighter heaven of invention I ' 
12. ' Avaunt,-thou hateful villain ! get thee gone ! ' 

13. * monstrous beast 1 how like a swine he lies ! ' 

14. * What is in me dark, 
Illumine ! what is low, raise and support ! ' 

15. * Come, love and health to all ! ' 

16. • What JEthiop's lips he has ! 

How full a snout, and what a hanging face I ' 

17. * Green vales and icy cliffs all join my hymn I ' 

18. * Charge, Chester, charge ! on Stanley, on I ' 

19. * Ah ! happy years ! once more who would not be a boy 1 

20. * Oh freedom I first delight of human kind — 

Not that which bondmen from their masters find.* 

21. ' The mighty Gods defend thee 1 ' 

22. * Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life ! ' 

23. * 0, 1 could weep my spirit from mine eyes ! ' 

24. * Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye 1 * 

25. * A Daniel still say I ; a second Daniel I ' 

26. • Heaven 1 I thank you, Hubert.' 

27. * Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast I — 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ! ' 

28. * piteous spectacle ! noble Cssar 1 ' 

M 
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29. * Ah, wherefore I he deserved no such return • 

From me, wljiom he created what I was 1 * 

30. * Few, few, shall part where many meet \ 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! * 

31. * Hail, Csesar I read this schedule.* 

32. * O Brutus, the Heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! ' 

33. * How short is human life ! ' 

34. * Fatal ambition ! say what wondrous charms 

Delude mankind to toil for thee in arms ! ' 

35. * I *tis -a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heav'n ! ' 

36. * Lockiel ! Lockiel 1 beware of the day 

When the lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! ' 

Farag. IV. — Notes op Quotation, Paeenthesis, and 

Dash. 

Notes of Quotation. — The Single Inverted Com- 
mas (* ') and the Double Inverted Commas (" "). 

The Single Inverted Commas are used to enclose a 
Quotation ; for example — 

Swift says, * No wise man ever wished himself younger.' 

* He does not love me for my birth. 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
He' loves me for my own true worth. 
And that is well,' said Lady Clare. 

The Double Inverted Commas are used to enclose 
an inner Quotation ; for example — 

The lecturer then said, *The Duchess of Kingston was re- 
markable for having a^high sense of her own dignity. Being one 
day detained in her carriage by the unloading of a cart of coals in 
a very narrow street, [she leaned with both her arms upon the 
door and said to the man, " How dare you, sirrah, stop a woman 
of quality in the street ? " " Woman of quality ?" replied the man. 
" Yes, fellow," rejoined her grace ; " don't you see my arms upon 
my carriage?" '* Yes," replied he, " I do, and a pair of coarse 
arms they are!" ' 
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From the above example it may be observed that 
when the Quotation is of the Interrogative or Exclama- 
tory Form, their respective Notes are embraced by the 
Inverted Commas. 

Parenthesis. — The Curved Brackets ( ) and the 
Square Brackets [ ] . 

The Curved Brackets are used to isolate an ex- 
planatory word or remark of any kind when the position 
of such breaks upon the Grammatical structure of a 
Sentence or Passage ; for example — 

* Therefore the Omnipotent 
Eternal Father (for where is not He 
Present ?)* thus to His Son audibly spake.' 

* His years are young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word (for far behind his worth). 
He is complete in body and in mind 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.' 

The Square Brackets are used to detach an accom- 
panying remark or passing comment when the position 
of such does not break upon the Grammatical structure ; 
for example — 

Tubal. One of them showed me a ring which he had of your 

daughter for a monkey. 
Shylock, Out upon her ! Thou torturest me. Tubal : it was my 

turquoise : I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor. 

I would not have given it for a wilderness of 

monkeys. [That is, he would not have given it for 

any number of monkeys.] 

I^ote 70. — The Curved brackets, being so much more readily 
formed in writing than the Square ones, are frequently employed 
where the Square Brackets should be used : thus they are used for 
enclosing Marginal Notes, Foot Notes, and Remarks whose position 
does not break upon the Grammatical Structure. 

m2 
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Dash ( — ). — This mark is used — 

{a) When a sudden break takes place, causing a sus- 
pension of the original train of thought ; for example — 

* When we enter one of these antique piles in northern 
Germany, or in Spain — for there only can a Catholic Gothic 
Cathedral be seen in all its glory —I know not that it is possible 
for the heart of man to desire any addition to the majestic 
solemnity of the whole scene.* 

* The colonel — he had been made colonel only a year or so 
before — left the army as soon as he could and came back to 
England.' 

* Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low — an excellent thing 
in a woman.' 

' A snob is that man who is always preteQding to be something 
better— especially richer or more fashionable — than he is.' 

« 

{b) Between utterances in an incoherent or faltering 
speech ; for example — 

* My daughter I— my ducats 1—0 my daughter 1 
Fled with a Christian ?— my Christian ducats 1 ' 

(c) Between a word, a phrase, or a sentence and an 
accompanying explanation ; for example — 

* Many in this great city grow exceedingly wealthy by unlawful 
means— usury, brokerage, bribery.' 

* True wit is like a May-day — it is brilliant but scorches not.' 

(d) It is used in conjunction with a Period, a Colon, 
a Semicolon, a Comma, a Letter, a Number, or a 
Heading of any kind and what follows. 

Lesson 125. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

Explain and illustrate the uses of the Notes of Quotation, 
Parenthesis, and of the Dash. 
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Parag. V. — The Hyphen and the Brace. 

The Hyphen (-). — This mark is much shorter than 
the dash, and is used — 

(a) To join words to form a Compound word ; for 
example — 

Cotton-plant, steam-engine. 

(b) To connect the syllables of a word; for ex- 
ample — 

Con-sid-er-ation. 

(c) To unite the remaining portion of a word com- 
menced at the end of one line and, for want of space, 
finished on the next below. 

The Brace ({). — This mark is used to couple lines 

together ; for example — 

Regular 



Verbs are either ■ 



or 
Irregular. 



Lesson 126. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

Explain and illustrate the uses of the Hyphen and the 
Brace. 

Farag. VI. — Ellipsis, Apostrophe, Caret, Dot, 

AND Underlining. 

* * * These are called * Asterisks,* 
and are written above the 
line. 

This mark is longer than 

the Dash, and is made in 
or 

line with the writing. 

.... Dots. 

The Ellipsis is used to indicate that something is 

either intentionally or necessarily omitted. When only 



The Ellipsis." 
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a word is omitted, the mark ( ) is generally used ; 

but when a more lengthy portion is omitted, the Asterisks 
are used ; for example — 

* Bemember the : you know what I mean.' 

* The Quotation which the soholars illuminated commences 
and ends thus : 

*' The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

« « * ♦ « « « 

or 

• •••••• 

When mercy seasons justice ! " ' 

The Apostbophe ('). — This mark is of the same 
shape as the Comma, and is employed to indicate the 
elision of a letter or a syllable ; hence it is used— 

{a) To form the Possessive Case of Nouns; for 
example — 

* Let us do our duty and refer the rest to God's provi- 

dence.' 

(b) To indicate elisions in Poetry ; for example — 

* I'd rather be a dog and bay the Moon 
Than such a Boman.' 

* 'Twas mine, 'tis his.' 

(c) To indicate elisions made for euphony or for 
brevity ; for example — 

Cat o' nine tails, Will o' the wisp. 

* It 's not the gay coat that makes the gentleman.' 

{d) To form the Plural of what otherwise have no 
plural ; for example — 

* Tour 5's and 7's are exactly like mine, but your a's and 

6's are formed very differently.' 

The Caret (*). — This mark, which is written below 
the line, indicates that a portion is omitted, and that 
the same is interlined above ; for example — 
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cost 

* The horse me £25 and the cart £12.' 

A 

£25 

* The horse cost me and the cart £12.' 

A 

The Dot (.). — This mark is of the same shape as 
the Period, and is used to denote an abbreviation ; for 
example — 

* Hon.' for * Honourable,' * A.M.' for * Artis Magister.' 

Dots a,re often used — 

{a) To indicate the repetition of the word or words 
written above ; for example — 

If 4 men can build a wall in 16 days 
Then 1 man 16-*-4. 

(b) As leaders to carry the eye to some specific 
object ; for example — 

2 lbs. of Coffee £0 4 8 

31bs. of Sugar £0 1 4^ 

(c) To indicate an ellipsis. (See p. 166.) 

Underlining. — Words or passages are Underlined 
when it is desirable to direct special attention to them 
owing — 

{a) To their importance or contrast ; as-— 

* Health is the greatest of all possessions, and 'tis a 

maxim with me, that a hale cobbler is better than a 
sick king.' 

(b) To their foreign origin ; as — 

* During the engagement, at least half the regiment were 

placed hors de comhaV 

(c) To their peculiar or obsolete use ; as — 

' Manners, first Earl of Butland, soon after his creation, 
told Sir Thomas More, when that great man was made 
Chancellor, that he was much too elated with his 
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I 

preferment, and verified the old proverb, "Honores 
mutant Mores," ** Np, my lord," said Sir Thomas ; 
♦* the pun will do much better in English, * Honours 
change Manners,^ " * 

{d) To their absence in the original Text; for 
example— 

* And after that they durst not ask Him any question at alV 

Note 71. — Single-underlined words are printed in Italic Type ; 
double-underlined words, in a larger type than the general context. 

Lesson 127. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

Explain and illustrate the uses of the Ellipsis, Apostrophe, 
Caret, Dot, and Underlining. 

Parag. VII. — Accentuation Notes. 

Di-EEESis ( •• ). — This mark is used when two vowels 
come together which are to be pronounced separately 
and not as a diphthong ; for example — 

Aerated, reinforcement. 

The Diaeresis is written over the second vowel. 

Macron (-) | ^_These marks indicate the quantity of 
Breve (w)J ^ j 

the vowel : the Macron denotes a long vowel, the Breve 
a short vowel ; for example — 

Nutriment, n&t. 

Acute Accent (/)' 
Grave Accent (v) 
indicate the accented syllable ; for example — 

Veliicle, vehic'ular. 

The GraA)e Accent shows that the syllable over which 
it is written is to be pronounced in full and not in its 
contracted form ; for example— 



. — The Acute Accent is used to 
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* And shall grace not find means, that finds her way 
The speediest of Thy winged messengers 
To visit all Thy creatures ? * 

The Cedilla (,). — This mark is written under the 
letter c when followed by a or o and when it is to be 
pronounced soft ; for example- 
Facade (fasade), Francois (Fransois) 

In French and kindred languages the Cedilla is in 
frequent requisition. 

Lesson 128. — Work the following Examination 
Paper : — 

(1) Make a list of the Accentuation Notes. 

(2) Explain and illustrate their uses respectively. 

Parag. VIII. — Eeference Notes. 

(*) Asterisk. 
(t) Dagger. 
({) Double Dagger. 
(§) Section. 
(II) Parallel. 
(f) Paragraph. 
(**) Two Asterisks, 
(tt) Two Daggers. 

The above marks are arranged according to the 
order in which they are used when several are in requisi- 
tion. 

They refer the reader to something written on the 
margin of the page (Marginal Notes) or at the bottom of 
the page (Foot Notes). 

When the Keferences are numerous, figures or letters 
are obviously more convenient. 

The Index (®-) ) _These are used to notify 

ASTERISM (^,^*^,^ Or *^*) ) '' 

an explanation or comment. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FIRST CHAPTEE. 

[Bemark.— The appended Paragraphs contain matter too ab- 
struse for ordinary school purposes, and, in a few instances, dwell 
upon points that must be considered debatable ground. For these 
reasons they are thus isolated from the context of the First 
Chapter, and so left to the option of the Teacher to omit them 
altogether or to teach them, and, if taught, to take them in lieu 
of Paragraph lY. of the First Chapter, immediately after that 
Paragraph, or in the order they are placed here. 

The author is convinced that the peculiarities of the English 
Language and its illimitable capacity as a vehicle of thought can 
never be rightly understood or fully appreciated except the logical 
method of Analyzing the Predicate be adopted, for it is by this 
method only that due cognizance can be taken of the Oram- 
matically suppressed^ but Philosophically understood^ elements. 

These Paragraphs are the offspring of many years' patient 
study, and therefore, whatever be their intrinsic merits, any 
innovation that might appear at first unwarrantable should not 
be too readily condemned. In the interest of knowledge may 
these Paragraphs claim careful investigation, and at all events 
total exemption from the scourge of hasty criticism.] 

Farag. I. — The Structure op the Yerb. 
„ II. — The Structure op the Predicate. 

Parag. I. — The Structure op the Yerb. 

The Yerb is classified into two Conjugations, distinguished by 
the formation of the Past Tense and Complete Participle. 

The First Conjugation forms its Past Tense and Complete 
Participle by adding d or ed io the Present Tense without any 
internal change or alteration in the quantity of the Yowels ; as — 

Present Past Comp, Part, 

Praise Praised Praised 

Climb Climbed Climbed 

Pay Paid Paid 
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The Second Conjugation forms its Past Tense and Complete 
Participle in some other way ; as — 



Present 
Drive 

Swim 

Say 
Cut 



Past 
Drove 

Swam 

Said 
Cut 



Comp, Part, 

Driven \ ^^ internal change 
^ and addition. 

Swum i-^y internal change 
i only. 



Said 

Cut 



/ By a modification in 
t the Vowel sound. 

No change. 



Verbs of the First Conjugation are called Begular Verbs; 
those of the Second, Irregular Verbs. 

For convenience of reference and with the view of rendering 
the Explanatory Notes more explicit, a complete Conjugation of 
a Verb is appended. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO DRIVE. 
Principal Parts : DrivCy drove^ driving^ driven. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Active Voice. 
Present Tense. 



Pres. Indefinite. 



Pres. Incomplete. 



Pres. Complete. 



I drive. 
Thou drivest. 
. He drives. 

' I am driving. 
Thou art — 
. He is — 

(1 have driven. 
Thou hast — 
He has — 



' I have been driving. 
Pres. Progressive. ■ Thou hast — — 

^ He has — — 



We drive. 
You drive. 
They drive. 

We are driving. 
You are — 
They are — 

We have driven. 
You have — 
They have — 

We have been driving. 
You have — — 
They have — — 
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Past Tense, 
1 1 drove. 



Fast Indefimte, 



Thou drovest. 
. He drove. 

/I was driving. 
Past Incomplete. \ Thou wast — 

I He was — 



Past Complete. 



Past Progressive. 



Pres. Indefinite. 

Pres. Incomplete. 

Pres. Complete. 
Pres, Progressi/ue, 



Past Indefinite. 

Past Incomplete. 

Past Complete. 
Past Progressive^ 



' I had driven. 
Thou hadst — 
. He had — 

I had been driving. 

Thou hadst 

, He had 

Passive Voice. 

Present Tense. 

I am driven. 

Thou art — 

.He is — 

I am being driven. 
Thou art — — 
, He is — — 

I have been driven. 

Thou hast 

. He has 



We drove. 
You drove. 
They drove. 

We were driving. 
You were — ^- 
They were — 

We had driven. 
You had — 
They had — 

We had been driving. 
You had — — 
They had— — 



We are driven. 
You are — 
They are — 

We are being driven. 
You are — — 
They are — — 

We have been driven. 
You have — — 
They have — — 



Wanting. 



Past Tense. 

1 was driven. 

Thou wast — 

, He was — 

( I was being driven. 
Thou wast — — 
He was — — 

(I had been driven. 
Thou hadst 
He had 



We were driven. 
You were — 
They were* -^ 

We were being driven. 
You were — — 
They were — — 

We had been driven. 
You had — — 
They had— — 



Wanting. 
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Note 72.— On the Future Tense. 

It will be observed doubtless that the Future Tense is here 
omitted. The fact is, there is, striicturally^ no Future Tense in 
English. (For further explanation refer to Note 81, p. 180.) 

Note 73. — On the Auxiliary Verb To do. 

In order thoroughly to understand the various uses of this 
Auxiliary it is necessary to remember that every Tense may be 
written in three distinct Forms ; namely — 

The Assertive Form (as per Conjugation). 
The Interrogative Form. 
The Emphatic Form. 

In exemplifying these Forms it will suffice to give the 1st 
Person Singular, Active Voice, only ; thus — 



Present Tense, 



Assertive Form 
Pres, Indefinite = I drive. 

Incomplete = I am driving. 
Complete *= I have driven. 
Progressive - 1 have been 

driven. 



ft 



fi 



»i 



Interrogative Form 
Do I drive ? 
Am I driving ? 
Have I driven ? 
Have I been 
driven ? 



Emphatic Form 
I do drive. 
I am driving. 
I have driven. 
I have been 
driving. 



Past Indefinite - 1 drove. 

Incomplete = I was driving. 
Complete « I had driven. 
Progressive - 1 had been 
driven. 



ti 



11 



11 



Past Tense, 

Did I drive ? 
Was I driving ? 
Had I driven ? 
Had I been 
driving ? 



I did drive. 
I was driving. 
I fiaJ driven. 
I had been 
driving. 



Observe that the Interrogative and Emphatic Forms are 
obtained from the Assertive — the first by changing the position 
of the Auxiliary, and the second by emphasizing it. Thus, to 
obtain the Interrogative and Emphatic Forms, an Auxiliary of 
some kind is indispensable ; but, since the Present and Past 
Indefinite Tenses of the Indicative Mood, Active Voice, have no 
Auxiliaries in the Assertive Form, it becomes necessary, whenever 
either the Interrogative or Emphatic Form is required, to adopt 
an Auxiliary for the occasion : the one adopted is the Verb to do 
(did). 
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EXAMPLES. 

' * This ring I do accept most thankfully.' — Shakespeabe. 

* Did you think I was the dupe of your base lies ? ' 

Evenings at Home. 

When thus employed the Verb to do should be Parsed thus : 
Aux. of Tense, denoting the — 

Interrogative ( Present Indef . Tense 

• or Form of the j or 

Emphatic v Past Indef » Tense. 

(Read Note 91, on to do, p. 192.) 

Again — 

Every Tense, whether of the Assertive, Interrogative, or 
Emphatic Form, may be rendered Negatively by the insertion of 
the negative Adverb not ; thus — 

Assertive Form Interrogative Form Emphatic Form 
Affirmation = I am driving. Am I driving ? I am driving. 
Negation = I am not driving. Am I not driving ? I am not driving. 

The Negative Form is obtained from its corresponding Affirm- 
ative Form by the intersertion of the Particle not between the 
Auxiliary and the Principal Verb. Hence to obtain this Negative 
variation also an Auxiliary Verb is required, and consequently, 
in the Present and Past Indefinite Tenses, the Verb to do is 
employed ; for example — 

* Does he not wear a great round beard like a glover's paring 
knife ? ' — Shakespeare. 

Furthermore — 

The Verb to do b.s an Auxiliary is made subservient to various 
constructive purposes ; for instance— 

(a) To accommodate Metre in Poetry ; for example — 

* He, their single virtues, did survey 

By intuition in his own large breast.' — Dbyden. 

* When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 
And they did make no noise.' — Shakespeabe. 

* Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die 
Which in life did harbour give 

To more virtue than doth live.'- Ben Jonson. 
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(6) To avoid a repetition of the Enunciative word; fo 
example — 

* And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do^ — Shakespeare. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Vres, Ifideflnite. 



Pres. Incomplete. 



Pres. Complete, 



Pres. Progressive, 



Active Voice. 

Present Tense, 

' If I drive. 
If thou drive. 
. If he drive. 

If I be driving. 
If thou be — 
. If he be — 

If I have driven. 
If thou have — 
Jf he have — 



If we drive. 
If you drive. 
If they drive. . 

If we be driving. 
If you be — 
If they be — 

If we have driven. 
If you have — 
If they have — 



If I have been driving. If we have been driving. 
If thou have been — If you have been — 
. If he have been — If they have been — 



Past Indefinite, 



Past Incomplete. 



Past Complete, 



Past Progressive, 



Past Tense. 

• 

If I drove. 
If thou drove. 
. If he drove. 

' If I were driving. 
■ If thou wert — 
. If he were — 

' If I had driven. 
If thou had — 
> If he had — 



/ If I had been driving. 
J If thou had been — 
i If he had been — 



If we drove. 
If you — 
If they — 

If we were driving. 
If you were — 
If they were — 

If we had driven. 
If you had — 
If they had — 

If we had been driving. 
If you had been — 
If they had been — 
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Passive Voice. 
Present Tense. 

(If I be driven. If we be driven. 

If thou be — If you be — 

If he be — If they be — 

Pres» Incomplete. Wanting. 

(If I have been driven. If we have been driven. 
If thou have been — If you have been — 
If he have been — If they have been — 

Pres. Progressive. Wanting. 

Past Tense, 

f If I were driven. If we were driven. 

Past Indefinite, i If thou wert — If you were — 

V If he were — If they were — 

Past Inconvplete. Wanting. 

rif I had been driven. If we had been driven. 
Past Complete. \ If thou had been — If you had been — 

i If he had been — If they had been — 

Past Progressive. Wanting. 

Note 74. — The Subjunctive Mood is generally preceded by 
words or phrases implying condition or contingence, such as if, 
lestt except, unless, though, althotigh, provided that, &o. These 
words and phrases are not necessarily followed by the Subjunctive 
Mood, for they do not always convey a supposition. 

The Subjunctive Mood is used when the relationship of the 
Subject to its Predicate is problematic or hypothetic, and not 
that of an accomplished and ascertained fact. 

Note 76. — This Mood is termed Subjunctive or Suijjoined 
Mood because it can be used only in a Subordinate Clause, and 
is therefore always found in conjunction with other Moods (In- 
dicative, Potential, or Imperative) which form the Predicate of 
the Principal Clause ; for example — 

Syhi xind j* though this be madness, yet there is method 
I in it.' — Shakespeabe. 

Subi X Pot i * ^ *^^® °^*^ ^* °^* ^^ ^^* ^® could do nothing.' 
•'* ' I —Eng, Bible. 

Subj. X Imp. J * ^^ Knight, if knight thou be, 

(Abandon this forestalled place.'- Spenseb. 



T* iv. ^ hast ' 

If tnou -, ^^ , in preference to ' If thou 
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Note 76. — The distinctive feature of the Subjunctive Mood in 
English appears to be a total want of Personal Agreement. 

This peculiarity renders the relation of Subject and Predicate 
less intimate or intense, and thereby imparts a sense of uncer- 
tainty or contingence. (Refer to Parag. II., Note 93, c, p. 195.) 

The form * wert ' is peculiar to the Subjunctive Mood. In this 
solitary instance there is an apparent Personal Agreement, but it 
does not exist in reality any more than in ' I were ; ' for if there were 
a Personal Agreement the form would necessarily be * Thou wast,* 

The modification of tvere into wert is simply an expedient in 
the language to accommodate sound : the form * If thou were * 
sounds unpleasantly, whereas * If thou wert ' sounds euphoniously. 

Note 77. — Some modern writers have a tendency to discard the 
use of the Subjunctive Mood, and many Grammarians elect to write 

have* 
had.* 

This, however, must be pronounced an unqualified mistake, 
tending alike to ignore a most precise and philosophical provision 
in the language and to mar the distinctive feature and symmetry 
of the Subjunctive Mood. 

The substitution of the form 

• H thou I ?*** ' for ' If thou 1 '^Z' 
[ hadst * [ fmd * 

may probably be accounted for in a measure by the following 

Considerations :— 

Consideration 1.— Compareil with the use of the Indicative Mood, the infre- 
quency of the use of the Subjunctive ia these Compouud Tenses renders the 

forms 'If thou | J^^f, less familiar to the ear, and to the same extent doubtless 

less pleasant. 

Consideration 2.— The apparent analogy between the forms hast, hadst^ and 
wert. There exists, however, no aualogy : wert conveys no Personal Agreement, 
but rather emphatically negates it. 

It is noteworthy that in the form wert the language finds means 
to accommodate Euphony without endangering its philosophical 
exactness or breaking the harmony of the Mood, whereas the adop- 
tion of hastf hadst in lieu of have^ had would destroy both. 

Consideration 3.— The apparent analogy between the forms 

Here again there is absolutely no analogy, since the Subjunctive 
use of the Potential Mood will not admit of the suppression of the 
Personal Copulation. (See Note 80, and study Note 93, c, p. 196.) 

N 
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Auxiliaries : 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

may, can, must, shall, will 
might, could, should, would. 

Active Voice. 
Present Tense. 



Pres. 
hidef, 

Pres. 



Pres, 
Comp. 



I may drive. 
Thou mayst — 
He may — 

(I may be driving. 
Thou mayst - - 
He may 

I may have driven. 

Thou mayst 

He may 



We may drive. 
You may — 
They may — 

We may be driving. 

You may 

They may 

We may have driven. 
You may — — 



Pres. 
Prog. 



Past 
Indef. 

Past 
Incom. 

Past 
Cainp. 

Past 
Prog, 



They may — — 

I may have been driving. We may have been driving. 

Thou mayst You may — — — 

He may They may — — — 

Pa>st Tense. 



I might drive. 
Thou mightst — 
He might — 

I might be driving. 

Thou mightst 

He might 

I might have driven. 

Thou mightst 

He might 



We might drive. 
You might — 
They might — 

We might be driving. 

« 

You might — — 
They might — — 

We might have driven. 
You might — — 
They might — — 



' I might have been driving. We might have been driving. 

Thou mightst You might — — — 

He might They might — — — 



Passive Voice. 
Present Tense. 



Pres. 
Indef, 

Pres. \ 
Incomp.) 



I may be driven. 

Thou mayst 

He may 



We may be driven. 
You may — — 
They may — — 



Wanting. 
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' I may have been driven. We may have been driven. 

Thou mayst You may — — — 

He may They may — — — 

^I,^' \ Wanting. 

Prog. J 

Past Tense. 



Pres. 
Convp, 



Past 
Indef. 

Past 
Incomp 

Past 



.1 



I might be driven. We might be driven. 

Thoumightst You might 

. He might They might 

Wanting. 



Co7np. 



' I might have been driven. We might have been driven. 

Thou mightst You might — — — 

, He might They might — — — 

^^^^ \ Wanting. 

Prog, j "^ 

Note 78. — It should be particularly ob^served in regard to the 
structure of the Potential Mood that it is formed by prefixing the 
Verbs may (might) ^ (&c., to the different forms of the Infinitive 
Mood. For this reason the Potential Mood is regarded by some 
as a compound expression and not as a distinct Mood. Here it 
is regarded as a distinct Mood, and this view is defended in 
Parag. II., Note 95, p. 197. 

Note 79. — The Potential Mood, like the Indicative Mood, may be 
written in three Forms, each of which may be likewise rendered 
negatively ; for example — 

Assertive Form Interrogative Form Emphatic Form 

Affirmation = I may drive. May I drive ? I may drive. 

Negation = I may not drive. May I not drive ? I may not drive. 

Note 80. — The Potential Mood may be used Subjunctively — 
that is, in conjunction with the Indicative, Potential, or Impera- 
tive Mood ; for example — 

(Subj. X Indie. Mood.) * If he can comcy I am willing to go.' 
(Subj. X Pot. Mood.) * If he can comet 1 may goJ* 
(Subj. X Imp. Mood.) • If you can go^ goJ* 

The Potential Mood when thus used Subjunctively is not cha- 
racterized by any distinct formation ; that is, the Personal In- 
flections found in the 2nd Person Singular are not dropped, but 
are written thus : — 

n2 
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Uthoa 



mayst — ^mightst 

cftnst — couldst 
1 Bhalt-shouldst (*^^ ^^* *^^«) " *^^^1 
I wilt— 



'may, might, 
can, could, 
shall, should, 
.will, would. 



-wouldst 
For Example — 

* If thou shouldst ever come to Modena, stop at a palace 

near the Beggia Gate.* — Samuel Bogers. 

(Bead Note 93, c, p. 195.) 

Note 81. — On shall and will. 

When implying Futurity shall and will must be classified as 
Auxiliaries of Tense denoting the Future ; but when implying 
Authority, Permission, Obligation, Determination, or Willingness, 
then they should be classified as Mood Auxiliaries denoting the 
Potential ; for example — 

(a) Auxiliaries of Tense denoting the Future : — 

1. * Jack toill never be a gentleman.' — Proverb. 

2. * Sometimes we7Z angle at the brook 

The freckled trout to take.' — Drayton. 

{b) Auxiliaries of Mood denoting the Potential : — 

1. * A lover's eyes toill gaze an eagle blind.' — Shakespeare. 

2. * Orod will deign 

To visit oft the dwellings of just men.' — Milton. 

8. * For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God, I will sit also upon the mount of the congre- 
gation in the sides of the north ; I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds, I will be like the 
Most High : yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, 
to the sides of the pit.' — Isaiah xiv. 13, 14, 15. 

As a rule, when a sentence is of the Assertive Form will in 
the 1st Person and shall in the 2nd and 3rd are Mood Auxiliaries ; 
for example— 

* He shall (Authority) drink nought but brine ; for Vll 

(Determination) not show him where the quick freshes 
are.' — Shakespeare. 
' Your imprisonment shall not be long ; 
I will deliver you, or else lie for you.' — Shakespeare. 
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* But I will lie with my fathers, and thou ahalt carry me 
out of Egjrpt and bury me in their burying-plaoe. 
And he said». I will do as thou hast said.' — Genesis 
xlvii. 30. 

When a sentence is Interrogative or of a Subjunctive force 
the above rule is frequently reversed ; for example — 

* Shall I go to-morrow ? (Permission.) 1 . $ \/r a 

* Will you come too ? ' (Willingness.) j " ^^^' °' ^^^^• 

* If he shall (Futurity » Aux. of Tense) ask an egg, will 
(Willingness »Aux. of Mood) he give him a scorpion?* — IJng, 
Bible. 

The exceptions to the above rules are very numerous, and the 
sense only can be relied upon. Whenever their force is doubtful, 
consider them as Auxiliaries of Tense. 

In view of the Structure of the Verb, shall and will are 
identical with the Mood Auxiliaries mayt can^ and mu3t\ for, 
like these Mood Auxiliaries, they are followed in precisely the 
same manner by the different Forms of the Infinitive Verb. 

Judging, then, from the following data — 

(1) That, in view of the Structure of the Verb, shall and will 
are identical with Mood Auxiliaries ; 

(2) That, in force, shall and will are frequently Mood 
Auxiliaries ; 

(3) That their Past Tense — should and would — are invariably 
Mood Auxiliaries ; and 

(4) That the language does not provide any inflections in- 
dicative of Futurity — 

the following conclusions may be drawn : — 

Conclusion 1. — That in the Structure of the Verb in English 
there are only two Main Tenses — the Present and the Past ; 

Conclusion 2. — And that the so-called Future Tense pertains 
structurally to the Potential Mood — the sense or force of Futurity 
being incidental* to the Mood Auxiliaries (or Circumstance 
Auxiliaries). (Bead B, p. 193.) 



* When a person says 



* I shall go to-morrow ' 

or — shall in its 

, ' He will go to-morrow ' 

primitive meaning signifies his Circumstance obligation to go, 
and will the Circumstance determination : but the Circumstance 
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IMPEBATIVK MOOD. 






Active Voice. 








Present Tense, 








Drive, 


Drive, 


Pres, 


Indefimte. ■ 


or 
Drive thou. 


or 
Drive ye. 


Pres. 


Incomplete, • 


Be driving, 

or 
Be thou driving. 

Parbtve Voice, 
Present Tense, 


Be driving, 

or 
Be ye driving. 






Be driven, 


Be driven. 


Pres, 


Indefinite. 


or 
Be thou driven. 


or 
Be ye driven. 



Indefinite. 



Pres, Incomplete, Wanting. 

Note 82. — A Comfna7id is a speech addressed to and not 
Predicated of a person; hence Verbs in the Imperative Mood 
are necessarily limited to the 2nd Person Singular or Plural. 

The usual way of Conjugating this Mood is as follows : — 

Active Voice. 
Present Tense, 

(1) Let me drive. 

(2) Drive, or Drive thou. 

(3) Let him drive. 

' (1) Let me be driving. 

(2) Be driving, or Be thou Be driving, or Be ye 
driving. driving. 

(3) Let him be driving. Let them be driving. 

Passive Voice. 

Present Tense, 

(1) Let me be driven. Let us be driven. 

(2) Be driven, or Be thou Be driven, or Be ye 
driven. > driven. 

, (3) Let him be driven. Let them be driven. 

Wanting. 



Inco7nplete, 



Let us drive. 
Drive, or Drive ye. 
Let them drive. 

Let us be driving. 



Indefinite. 
Incomplete. 



relationship is lost sight of in the natural and inevitable in- 
ference — the Imminence or Futurity of the action. 

When shall and will are Auxiliaries of Tense, the Principal 
Verb is in the Indicative Mood. 
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This way of Conjugati&g the Imperative Mood is inaccurate 
and misleading. It may be considered so for two reasons. 

/ (1) Let me drive 
First : Because Let in j and is evidently ad- 

\ (3) Let him drive 

dressed to the 2nd Person in precisely the same manner as Drive 
in (2) Drive or Drive thou, and to tabulate Let tne drive as of the 
1st Person and Let him drive as of the 3rd is to imply that the 
Personal Agreement of the Verb has something to do with the 
Direct Object {;nie^ him), 

i (1) Let me drive 
Second: Because Drive after Let in . and is 

^ (3) Let him drive 

a Grerundial Infinitive (Indirect Object) complementing Let in the 
same manner as to drive after allow in 'Allow me to drive.' 
Hence to associate Drive after Let with Drive in the 2nd Person 
is to confuse its Complementary with its Imperative use. 

The difference between Let me drive and Allow me to drive 
consists in the suppression after ' let ' of the Prepositional Particle 
to. This difference, however, does not constitute a difference of 
Mood, though possibly, if the language were inflective, the In- 
finitive might have required distinct Cases. (Bead Note 95, Con- 
clusion III., p. 201.) 

INFINITIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE MOOD. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Indefinite, To drive, or Driving. To be driven. 
Incomplete* To be driving. Wanting. 

Complete, To have driven. To have been driven. 

Progressive, To have been driving. Wanting. 

Note 83. — The Infinitive Verb has no Tense or Time Relation- 
ship. It is the name of — 

An Action ; as. To drive^ driving ^ to have driven, 
A State resultant of an action ; as. To be driven^ to have been 
driven. 

A State of activity ; as. To be driving ^ to have been driving, 
A State of being irrespective of action ; as, To be agreeable. 
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An Action or a State may be spoken of in regard to its com- 
pleteness as — 

tFndefined Unfinished Finished In progress 

or or or or 

Indefinite, Incomplete, Complete, Progressive. 

Further than in respect of completeness the Infinitive has no 
Time relation. 

Note 84. — ^Being the name of an Action or of a State, the 
Infinitive is in nature Substantive — is in reality an Abstract 
Noun, and therefore may be used — 

(a) In the Nominative relationship ; as — 

Subjects anH 
Noyninatives 
in apposition, 

(h) In the Objective relationship under the government of a 
Transitive Verb ; as — 

* I love to ride on horseback.' ) ^ . , ^ , . , 

,Ti 'J' 1 A 1 A Direct Objects. • 

* I love riding along a country lane. ) '' 

(c) In the Objective relationship under the government of a 
Preposition (symbolized, expressed, or understood force) ; as — 

'* The slowest to promise is often the quickest to perform,'' 

* The kitchen range is handy for cooking,'' 

* The child is fond of learning,^ 

* Let me drive,'' 



* To save the pence is to secure the pounds.' 

* Saving the pence is securing the pounds.' 



(I)*. 



(2)t 



' * He worked hard to maintain his family.' 

* He spent the hoUdays in visiting his friends.' 

* The prisoner escaped by scaling the wall.' 
, * He lived to see his great-great-grandchildren.' 

Note 85. — The term Infinitive Mood is appropriated to the 
Infinitive Verb (whether of the form preceded by to or ending in 
ing) when in the relationship indicated by constructions (a) and 
{b) ; when under the government of a Preposition as indicated in 
constructions (c), 1 and 2, the Infinitive Verb is usually called a 
Gerundial Infinitive or a Verbal Noun — a Gerundial Infinitive 

» 

* In these sentences the Infinitive is Complementary in func- 
tion, and, therefore, in Analyzing, should be classified as In- 
direct Object, 

f In these sentences the Infinitive is Adverbial in function 
and therefore in Analyzing would be classified as Extetision, 
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when of the form preceded by to and a Verbal Noun when ending 
in ing, (Belative to the Form preceded by to see Note 96, p. 203.) 
The Infinitive in ing—ih&t is, the Verbal Noun — ^muat not be 
confused with Abstract Nouns in ing which are accompanied by 
Adjectival Adjuncts ; it must also be distinguished from Verbal 
Adjectives or Participles in ing which always qualify some Noun. 

PARTICIPLES, OR VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Incomplete. Driving. Being driven. 

Complete, Having driven. Driven. 

Progressive. Having been driving. Having been driven. 

Note 86. — The Participle conveys a description of the Noun in 
relation to an action or a state resultant of an action. In this 
manner it limits, identifies, or qualifies the Noun, and hence is 
Adjectival in function. 

The Participle in regard to the action or state resultant of an 
action may represent it as — 

Unfinished, Finished, In progress, 

or or or 

Incomplete, Complete, Progressive. 

Otherwise than in' these respects the Participle does not convey 
Time relationship. 

TABLE OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary of Voice : — 

Be — aniy is^ arCy was, were, wert, been : denoting 
(when followed by a Complete Participle) the Passive. 

Auxiliary of Mood : — 

May — might, C&n— could, ShaM*—s}iould, Will* — would, 
and Must : denoting the Potential. 
Auxiliary of Tense : — 

Do — did : denoting the Emphatic, Interrogative, or Nega- 
tive Form of the Present or Past Indefinite Tense. 

Be — am, is, are, was, were, wert, been : denoting (when fol- 
lowed by an Incomplete Participle) the Incomplete 
Tenses respectively. 

* When indicative of Circumstance relationship (Note 81). 
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HsLYe—had : denotes the Complete Tenses respectively. 

Shall* and Will:* denote the Future Indicative. 

Have — been : denotes the Present Progressive. 

Had — been : denotes the Past Progressive. 

Shall — ^have — been ) 

WiU —have— been [ ' ^®^^*® *^® Future Progressive. 

Note 87. — The Verbs To be, To have, and To do may be used 
also as Principal Verbs ; for example — 

. ' Time waSt* * I have no money,* * I do my duty.' 

Lesson 129. — Work the following Examination Paper : — 

(1) Distinguish between a Begular and an Irregular Verb. 

(2) How is a sentence rendered Interrogatively, Emphatically, 
and Negatively ? 

(3) Enumerate the different uses of the Verb To do. 

(4) What are shall and will the Auxiliaries of ? In structure ; 
in force. 

(6) What is the meaning of the term Subjunctive, and when 
is the Subjunctive Mood used ? 

(6) What is the Structural peculiarity of the Potential Mood ? 

(7) When is a Verb said to be in the Infinitive Mood, and 
what is an Infinitive Verb called when under the government of a 
Preposition ? 

(8) What is the nature of a Participial Verb ? 

(9) In reference to words ending in ing explain the application 
of the following terms respectively : — 

Infinitive Mood, A Verbal Noun, An Abstract Noun, A 
Participle. 

Parag. II.- -The Structure of the Predicate. 

Every Predicate states concerning the Subject one of three 
things, namely — 

(1) What it does J did^ or will do ; as — 

* The ducks are swimming,^ 

* The fishermen had caught nothing.^ 

* The ship will sail to-morrow.* 

(2) What it may {might)^ &c., do ; as — 

* The wind will have its own way with my hat.* 

* The barometer might have warned the captain of 
a storm.* 

* When indicative of Futurity rather than of Circumstance 
relationship. (Bead Note 81, p. 180.) 



(a) 



(6) 



{c)i 
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'^(1) What isy ivas, or will be done to it ; as— 

* The thieves were captured,^ 

(2) What fnay (might) ^ Ac, be done to it ; as — 

* The thieves should have been captured.^ 

I (1) What it is, was^ or will be ; as — 

* This brooch is gold.* 
^ Apples are plentiful this season.' 

(2) What it may (might) ^ &c., be ; as — 

* That fellow mtcst be a monster.* 

* The sea might have been rough.* 



The Predicate is invariably either Imputative or Attributive 
in purport. 

Those of the (a) kind are Imputative in purport ; that is, they 
impute to the Subject (in a manner Indicatively, Subjunctively, 
or Potentially) some action, and thereby constitute the Subject 
(in a literal or a figurative sense) an agent or doer: thus the 
action 

* was swimming ' is imputed to ' ducks * (in a manner In- 

dicatively, in a sense literally). 
' had caught nothing ' is imputed to * fishermen ' (in a 
manner Indicatively, in a sense literally). 

* will sail to-morrow * is imputed to • ship ' (in a manner 

Indicatively, in a sense figuratively). 

* will have its own way * is imputed to * wind ' (in a manner 

Potentially, in a sense figuratively). 
' might have^ &c.,* is imputed to • barometer ' (in a manner 
Potentially, in a sense literally). 

Those of the (b) and (c) kind are Attributive in purport ; 
that is, they attribute to the Subject (in a manner Indicatively, 
Subjunctively, or Potentially) some State, Quality, Quantity, or 
Identity either in a literal or a figurative sense ; thus the 

state * captured * is attributed to * thieves ' (in a manner 

Indicatively, in a sense literally). 
state * captured * is attributed to * thieves ' (in a manner 

Potentially, in a sense literally). 
identity * gold ' is attributed to ' brooch * (in a manner 

Indicatively, in a sense literally). 
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quantity ^plentifully * is attributed to * apples ' (in a 
manner Indicatively, in a sense literally). 

identity * monster ' is attributed to * fellow * (in a manner 
Potentially, in a sense figuratively). 

quality ^ rough ^ is attributed to *sea' (in a manner 
Potentially, in a sense literally). 

The composition of the Predicate is as follows : — 

When Imputative or of the kind (a) — 

Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice | of any Mood and 
Intransitive Verbs (except oughtj have) ) Tense. 

When Attributive or of the kind (6) and (c) — 

Transitive Verbs in the Passive Voice \ 

The Intransitive Verbs oughts have I of any Mood 

Substantives ) . , ^ , . , , ^ I and Tense. 

Adjectives } ^ ^"^- ^* Population (to be) J 

Note 88.— On * Voice.' 

The division of the Verb into the Active and Passive Voice 
corresponds with the division of the Predicate into those of the 
Imputative and Attributive purport ; but, for structural reasons, 
the term * Voice * is limited in its application ; for instance — 

Restriction 1. — It is applied to Predicates that are wholly 
Verbal, and not to those that are Composite ; for example — 
In Parsing * The thieves were caught ^^ 

* were caught is said to be in the Passive Voice ; but 

in Parsing * The thieves thieves were vncked^* 

* were wicked ' is not stated to be in the Passive Voice. Con- 
structively or Analytically considered * were caught ' and * were 
wicked* are identical; but Structurally considered there is an 
important distinction. The difference is this : Verbs, in inflective 
languages, have the capacity of expressing their own Predicative 
relationships (Time, Mood, and Purport or Voice), but Nouns and 
Adjectives have not ; hence, while the term Voice is Structurally 
relevant to Verbal Predicates, it is Structurally irrelevant to 
Compound Predicates. 

The above explanation will account also for the distinction 
made in Parsing the Verb to be when followed by a Verb, and the 
same when followed by a Noun or an Adjective ; for example — 

(1. John is teaching) : is « Auxiliary of Tense denoting the 
Pres. Incomplete, agreeing with * John.* 
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(2. John is taught) : is = Auxiliary of Voice denoting the Pas- 
sive, Pres. Tense, agreeing with 'John.* 

(3. John is clever) : is = Auxiliary of Copulation^ Indie. Mood, 
Pres. Indef. Tense, agreeing with • John.' 

In Examples 1 and 2 is is Parsed in reference to the Structural 
(inflective) deficiency of the Verb in expressing the requisite Pre- 
dicative relationship ; in Example 3 is is Parsed in reference to 
its Constructive function in the formation of the Predicate. 

Analytically considered, is is identical in function in each 
' case. 

Bestriction 2. — It is applied to Predicates that are wholly 
Verbal, only when the Verb is Transitive ; for example — 

In Parsing * The man ispkmghing the field,* 

* is plotighing ' is said to be in the Active Voice ; but 

in Parsing * The man is swimming j^ 

* is swimming ' is not stated to be in the Active Voice. 

The reasoh for the distinction is this: Intransitive Verbs, 
with a few exceptions,* cannot express a State or form an At- 
tribution ; they can only define Actions, and have, therefore, no 
Passive Form. Hence, since they invariably follow the forma- 
tion of the Active Voice, and have no other, to state that 
they are in the Active Voice would be superfluous, but not strictly 
inaccurate. (Bead Note 89.) 

Note 89. — To consider the application of the term * Active 
Voice ' to Intransitive Verbs inaccurate because the action implied 
by an Intransitive Verb does not pass over to an Object— or, to 
consider inaccurate the application of the term ' Passive Voice ' 

(come J* 
arrived j^ because the State implied 
gone,' 

is one in which the Subject is not acted upon from with- 
out — is to apply the term * Voice * to the Nature or Qovermng 

* The following Intransitive Verbs are some of the excep- 
tions : to come, to arrive, to go. These Verbs are capable of ex- 
pressing a State and have a Passive Form ; for example — 

icotne. 
arrived, 
gone. 
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force of the Verb rather than to its Structural formation and 
Predicative purport. 

The term * Voice * in its general acceptation has been thus 
unduly limited, owing doubtless to the frequent association of the 
Passive Voice with Transitive Verbs, and also, in a measure, to 
the sense of suffering conveyed by the word Passive, 

I come 
Note 90. — The construction is J arrived is regarded by some 

[gone 
as an imported French idiom (e.g. est arrivS) ; but once free the 
term * Voice ' from its undue limitation, and it will be found that 
these expressions are in perfect accord with the structure of the 
Predicate, and belong quite as legitimately to the English language 
as to the French. 

There are many instances in which this Passive Form is 
preferable to the corresponding Active Form ; for example — 

' I left the book on the table a minute ago, and now it is gone * 
is preferable to 

* I left the book on the table a minute ago, and now it ha^ 
gone.* 

The first construction is preferable because it Predicates the 
absence of the book (or its State of absence) and not the act of 
absenting J which a book, an inanimate thing, is incapable of. * . 

Again, in the Parable of the Prodigal Son the servant replies 
to the inquiries of the eldest son — 

* Thy brother is corner* 
and 

• Thy father hath killed the fatted calf,* 

• Is come ' predicates the presence of the younger brother simply 
as a State of Being, and not as a voluntary action on his part ; 
thus presenting a beautiful contrast with the voluntary action of 
the father * hath killed the fatted calf.* 

Some Grammarians who do not recognize this construction, 
come, 
is arrived, as of the Passive Voice, state that com£, arrived, 
gone, 

gone are Complete Participles Active. The Complete Participle, 
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The Copulation is expressive of A or B — ^ 

' A. Time Relationship (Auxiliaries of Tense — Voice and 
Copulation included) ; as — 

s * The ducks, swimming . . . (are).^ 

* The fishermen, caught nothing . . (had).' 

* The ship, sail . , . . . {will).* 

* The thieves, captured . . . . (were).* 

* The brooohi gold .... (is).* 

* The apples, plentiful .... (are).* 

Note 91. — The Time-Belation Auxiliaries are — 

To be (whether structurally an Auxiliary of Tense, Voice, or 

Copulation), to have, and to do. 

To be conveys no sense of action : it simply bears Time Be- 

lation. Hence a Predicate with the Time Copula to be is either 

Imputative or Attributive in purport, according to the nature of 

the Enunciative word ; thus, for example — 

The Predicate in ' The ducks are swimming * is Imputative in 
purport by reason of swimming being expressive of an Action, 
and the Predicate In * The thieves were captured * or * The 
thieves were clever * is Attributive in purport by reason of 
captured or clever being expressive of a State, Quality, 
Quantity, or Identity. 

To have conveys Time Belationship in an active sense. Thus 
it differs from to be ; for while to be only establishes the Time 
Belationship or the existence, as it were, of the Subject in re- 
ference to Time, the Copula to have establishes the Time Be- 
lationship of the Subject, or its existence in reference to Time as 
an active agent. Hence a Predicate with the active Time Copula 
to have is Imputative in purport (that is, of a force to constitute 
the Subject an Agent), though followed by an Enunciative word 
(Complete Participle) that is in itself Inactive or Passive ; thus, 
for example ~ 

The Predicate in * The fishermen had caught nothing * is Im- 
putative in purport by reason of the active Copula have. 
Nevertheless, the Verb to have, except when implying 
* Possession * or * Obligation,' does not convey a complete 
Predication, for it lacks the Enunciation — that is, the name 
of the Action. (See Note 95, p. 199.) 

To doj like to have^ conveys Time Belationship in an active 
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sense. It is followed by an Infinitive Absolute, as — I ,?, \ praise. 

aia' 

Since the Infinitive Enunciation is in itself of an Imputative 

purport (that is, of a force to constitute the Subject an Agent)* 

the sense of activity is reduplicated and the < relation of the 

Subject to the Enunciated action is intensified. Hence the . 

Auxiliary to do imparts to the Present and Past Indefinite Tenses 

an Emphatic force without emphasizing the Auxiliary as re- 

quired in other Tenses* 

B. CiBcuMSTANCE Belationbhip (Auxiliaries of Mood) ; as — 

* The wind, have its own way with my hat (will).* 

» The barometer, warned the captain of a w . ^^ ^ . , 
storm • . • . • ,' 

* The thieves, captured .... {should have been),* 

* The fellow, a monster . . • , {must be),* 

' The sea, rough (might have been),* 

* may * implies Circumstances of Freedom or Liberty in relation 

to Time Present : * might * in relation to Time Past. 
*' can ' implies Circumstances of Potentiality in relation to Time 
Present : ' could ' in relation to Time Past. 

* mv>st * implies Circumstances of Bondage in relation to Time 

Present : * mv^t ' in relation to Time Past. 

* shall ' implies Circumstances of Obligation in relation to Time 

Present : * should ' in relation to Time Past. 

* will * implies Circumstances of Volition in relation to Time 

Present : ' would ' in relation to Time Past. 

Though the Circumstance Relationships — Freedom, Poten- 
tiality, Ac. — as detailed above may be considered the primary 
meaning of the Mood Auxiliaries respectively, yet their exact 
sense varies almost indefinitely. 

It has been stated before (Note 81) that Shall and Will are 
structurally Mood Auxiliaries, but now it may be explained that 
the Circumstance Relationships they bear are frequently lost 
sight of in the sense of Futurity that is necessarily incidental; 
for example — 

* We shall start early.* 

* They will start early.* 

Here the Circumstance Relationship of shall (Obligation) and 
will (Volition or Determination) is lost sight of in the natural 

O 
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issue or consequence which such Circumstances foreshadow 
namely, the Future certainty of the event . Thus shall and will 
become in force Auxiliaries of Tense. 

Note 92. — On the Copulation. 

The Copulation may be defined to be that wh bears Time 
Belationship or Circumstance (Time Condition) Relationship. It 
transports, as it were, an Abstract Conception (Action, State, 
Quality, Quantity, or Identity) into the Province of Time or Cir- 
cumstance ; and, by reason of its Personal Agreement, it affiliates 
the Subject in the same Province or Belationship. 

It is in the above manner obviously that the Abstract is 
associated with the Concrete (the Enunciation with the Sub- 
ject) and thus a Predication effected. 

The Copulation in the English Language is expressed by the 
Auxiliary Verbs, singly or collectively. This is evident ; for it is 
by Auxiliary Verbs, with two exceptions, that Time or Circum- 
stance Belationship is conveyed. The exceptions are the Present 
and Past Indefinite Tenses, Indicative Mood, Active Voice (when 
of the Assertive- Affirmative Form only). In these instances the 
Copulation is conveyed partly by Inflexions and partly by an 
understood or inherent sense ; for example— 

• The rain falls: ♦ The rain felV 

• The years roll by.* * The years rolled by.' 

NoU 93.— On Mood. 

The statement in regard to Voice is made in reference to the 
purport of the Predicate in its entirety — Copulation + Enunciation : 
the statement in regard to Mood is made in reference to the Copu- 
lation ; for instance — 

(a) The Indicative Mood is distinguished by a Copulation con- 
sisting of Time Belationship x Personal Belationship. 

This feature in the Copulation constitutes the Identity of the 
Indicative Mood, and any deficiency to express these Belation- 
ships must be attributed to want of Inflexions. 

(6) The Potential Mood is distinguished by a Copulation con- 
sisting of Circumstance Belationship x Personal Belationship. 

This feature in the Copulation constitutes the Identity of the 
Potential Mood, and any deficiency to express these Belationships 
must be attributed to want of Inflexions. 
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The term * Potential Mood' is not suflficiently generic to 
designate this Mood correctly, and the same objection holds 
good in reference to the term ' Optative.' Each of them conveys 
a feature of the Mood only. No term can be adequately compre- 
hensive unless it implies Time-Condition generally. The aptest 
word appears to be ' Circumstance Mood.' 

(c) The Subjunctive Mood is distinguished by a Copulation 
consisting of Time Relationship only — that is, by a Copulation 
wanting in Personal Agreement. 

The above appears to be the distinctive feature of this Mood 
in English, and quite in keeping with a non-inflective lanc^uage. 

When the Potential Mood is used Subjunctively the sense will 
not admit of the suppression of the Personal Copulation; for 
instance, * If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth ' (Mask ix. 23). 

Here the Circumstance Relationship which Copulates the Sub- 
ject thou and the Enunciation believe must be under the control 
of thou (that is, they must be affiliated to the Subject by a Per- 
sonal Copulation) ; otherwise the Subject is not accountable in 
reference to the action believe ; hence the premises of the con- 
dition conveyed by the Subjunctive Clause is destroyed ; for, to 
say, ' If thou can believe, (&c.,' would be in e£fect to say, * If thou 
canst do what thou hast no capacity for.' 

Hence the Subjunctive or Subjoined Formation of the Poten- 
tial Mood differs from that of the Indicative Mood (Subjunctive 
Mood proper) by reason of the Personal Agreement being retained. 

(d) The Imperative Mood is distinguished in English by a 
total absence of Copulation. 

The Imperative sentence consists of an Infinitive Enunciation 
addressed to and not Predicated of the Subject, and since the 
Subject is addressed, there appears but little need for a Copu- 
lation except, perhaps, to indicate Number only. An Imperative 
expression may be regarded as an ejaculated Enunciation. 

Contrasted with a sentence, an Imperative expression must be 
regarded as structurally defective, wanting in Copulation and in 
Subject also ; for, even when a reputed Subject is present, it 
seems in reality a Nominative of Address rather than Nominative 
to the Verb ; for example — 

* John, write this letter.' * Write this letter, John.' 

* Follow thou me.' 

* Pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure.'— Shaxespeabk. 

o2» 
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Here the object of adding John and thou is to render the 
Command more personal or direct, and Pretty child is added to 
import a sense of endearment. 

The style in which some of the Ten Commandments have 
been written is an apparent contradiction of the above expla- 
nation; for, in 'Thou shall have no other God,' <&c., there is 
a Personal Agreement or Copulation. On further investigation, 
however, it will be found that these Commandments, when 
structurally considered, are not written in the Imperative Mood, 
but in the Potential Mood. (Compare the Latin use of the 
Subjunctive for Imperative purposes, and see Note 81, on * Shall ' 
and ' WilV) 

The Potential Mood affords here a beautiful and nlost felicitous 
rendering; for the rational, moral, and self-evident obligations 
involved are set forth by the Circumstance Auxiliary shall not 
only as the direct Will of a Potentate, but also as an imperious 
Mandate arising from the very nature of established things. 

The fourth and fifth Commandments are strictly of the Im- 
perative Mood. The change in Style appears very appropriate 
and significant. 

The Verb is occasionally omitted in Imperative expressions ; 
for instance — 

* Out of my sight, thou serpent I ' — Milton. 

(e) The Infinitive Mood is distinguished by reason of its 
Substantive nature. 

It is thus distinguished on grounds different to the foregoing 
Moods, and since it has no Copulation it cannot be considered a 
MoOift proper. 

(/) The Participial Mood is distinguished by reason of its 
Adjectival nature. 

Like the Infinitive the Participle is not a Mood proper. 

The Enunciation is expressive of — 
(The different Forms of the Enunciative Word are exemplified) 
(A) Action; as — 

* The canary sings ^ or sang (Finite Verb).* 

* The canary — sing (Infinitive in Form) . . can.* 

* The canary — singing (Incomplete Participle) . is.' 

* The canary — sung (Complete Participle) . . has.' 
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(B) State; as — 

' The thieves — ca'ptured (Complete Participle) . . were.* 

|The messenger — come (Complete Participle) . ,' is.' 

(C) Identity; as — 

* These earrings — silver (Noun) are.' 

* Charles — he (Pronoun) is.* 

* Finding — keeping (Infinitive Verb) is.* 

* To honour the good - to appre- ) ...... y .. . , 

ciate virtue J (^^/^^*^*^« ^^^) ^^• 

* His motto — " Virtute et labore " (Quotation) was.* 

* The style of the edifice — Gothic (Specifying Adjective) . . is.' 

(D) Quality; as— 

* The fruit — delicious (Qualifying Adjective) . . is.* 

(E) Quantity; as — 

* The fruit — plentiful (Limiting Adjective) . . . is.* 

Note 94. — On the Enunciation. 

There are three very common and very important constructions 
in which the Enunciative word is absent : these constructions are 
the following : — 

Construction 1. — When the Verb * to be * is followed by a Pre- 
positional Phrase of Adjectival force ; as — 

J mind,* 



These children are 



r in good liealth,* 



children 

(+) 

Here * of unsound mind ' cannot form an Attribution to inmates 
as * of this institution ' does of inmates ; for what kind of inmates 
would * imnates of unsound mind ' be ? Hence of before mind 
relates mhtd not to inmatesy but to some word Predicated of 
inmates, such as are bracketed : that is, of relates mind to an 
understood element which must be represented in Parsing and 
Analyzing by ( + ). The same is equally true of Ex. 2, for, be it 
remembered, the verb predicates absolute identity. 

Construction 2.— When the Verb ' to be ' is followed by a Pre- 
positional or an Infinitive Phrase of a Complementary force ; as — 

* The rod is J destined, appointed [for the wicked.* 

I (+) ' 
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f ordered \ 

_ I supposed I 

* You ARE ■< ijQ^„ J f to start early.' 

i ( + ) ) 



Here ^for the wicked ' and ' to start earhj ' are not Adjectival 
in nature and cannot form Attributions k) rod and you : they are 
evidently Complementary Elements— tlmt is, Elements to direct 
the sense or meaning of a suppressed but understood Enunciative 
Elements 

Constrtictwn 3. — When the Verb * to be * is followed by an 
Adverb or a Prepositional Phrase of an Adverbial force ; as — 

Iwatchingx 
parading 
walking ■ about* 
roaming 
(+) ^ 

/ hunting "* 
prowling 
searching 

(+) . 



The hunters are 



in the wood.* 



Here about and in the wood are Adverbial Elements modi- 
fying a suppressed but understood Enunciative Element. 

In order accurately to Parse or Analyze sentences of the Con- 
structions detailed above, the Grammatical force of some Enun- 
ciative word must be taken into account. To supply the exact 
Enunciative word is seldom practical and never judicious, for in 
such cases the idiom of the language has constituted the Verb 

TO BE A kind of a GENERAIi AND UNDEFINED PREDICATE (CopulatioU 

+ Enunciation) whereby ideas concerning a State of Being or 
Existence, difficult of exact ebibodiment in words though 
easy op conception, can readily be implied. 

The Grammatical suppressions above alluded to, or, in other 

words, THE CREATION OF THE VeRB TO BE INTO A KIND OF A GENERIC 

Predicate expressive of an undefined yet understood existence, 
point out a provision in the language of great utility ; for it not 
only facilitates its practicability, but it also enhances materially its 
ideal reach and depth. The creation of the Verb TO BE into an 
IDEAL PBEDICATE appears a necessity of every human language. 
From the explanation given relative to the three constructions 
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specified above, the following conclusions may be drawn, namely, 
that the Enunciative Element is never, never — 

(1) A Prepositional Phrase — Adjectival, Complementary, or 

Adverbial. 

(2) An Infinitive Phrase— except only in such constructions as, 
* To honour the good is to appreciate virttLe^* where the Infinitive 
is in Predicated apposition to another Infinitive. 

(3) An Adverb or Adverbial Phrase, 

Exercises in Parsing and Analyzing the above constructions 
will be found in the following Paragraphs : — 

Construction 1. — Paragraph III6— Enlargement of Nouns, 

Class D, p. 18. 
, , 2. — Paragraph lYa — Indirect Object, Suppressed 

Enunciation, /, p. 47. 
„ 3. — Paragraph IV6 — Extension of the Predicate. 

Note 95.— A Predicate, when it suffices in imputing to the 
Subject an Action^ or in attributing a State^ Identity^ Quality ^ 
or Quantity J may be considered in its First and most Essential 
Element (Copulation + Enunciation) complete ; for instance — 

Ex. 1. * God is too good,^ like ' God is good,* 
is constructively complete notwithstanding that to consummate 
the sense of good in the first rendering a Complementary Element 
(Indirect Object) is required ; as — 

* God is too good to be unkind,* 

Ex, 2. * John is learning,* like * John is swimming,* 
is constructively complete, notwithstanding that to satisfy the 
governing sense of learning an Objective Element (Direct Object) 
is required ; as — 

• John is learning Greek,* 

From the above explanation relative to the Essential Element 
of the Predicate (Copulation + Enunciation) the following Con- 
clusions may be drawn or inferred ; — 

Conclusion I. — That the Verbs to become, grow, seem, appear, 
look, remain, ought, have,* and a few more which are often classi- 
fied as Copulative Verbs simply, are not only Copulative but 
Enunciative also. This is evident from the fact that these Verbs 
invariably suffice in imputing to the Subject an Action (in a 

* When conveying • Obligation,' 
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literal or a figurative sense), or in attributing to it a State, 
Identity, Quality, or Quantity (in a literal or a figurative sense) ; for 
instance — 

Ex, 1. * The soldier remained loyal.' 

(Here ' remained * constitutes ' soldier ' an Agent — that is, it 
imputes an Action notwithstanding that the Action is in itself 
Inactivity.) 

JSx, 2. * The field looks green.' 

(Here * looks ' constitutes afield ' an Agent — that is, it imputes 
to field an Action in a figurative sense.) 

Ex. 3. * I have to go.' 

(Here have involves an Attribution and constructively is equi- 
valent to am obliged,) 

Hence these Verbs must be considered complete in reference 
to the Essential Element or nucleus of the Predicate (Copu- 
lation + Enunciation). 

The distinction between the above Verbs and the Mood 
Auxiliaries is in some cases very slight. As an instance of this 
the difference between should and ov^/ht furnishes perhaps one 
of the best illustrations ; for example — 

Ex. 1, ' When the captain saw the ship sinking he should 
have lowered the boats.' 

Ex, 2. * When the captain saw the ship sinking he ought to 
have lowered the boats.' 

* should ' copulates * have lowered the boats ' as an act of 

obligation in view of the Circumstances. 

* ought ' predicates * to have lowered the boats ' as an act of 

obligation in view of his own inherent Capacity — that 
is, in view of his responsibility as Captain. 

After * should ' the Obligation must be named or Enunciated. 

After * ou>ght ' the Obligation must be directed or Completed. 

In Analyzing Ex. 1 * lowered ' would be the Enunciation, but 
in Analyzing Ex. 2 * ought ' would be the Enunciation and * to 
have lowered the boats ' the Complement or Indirect Object. 

Conclusion II. — That since these Verbs to become, &c., contain 
THE NUCLEUS OP THE Pbedicate, Adjcctives, Nouns, and Infinitive 
Phrases following such Verbs are Completions (Indirect Objects) 
of the Enunciation and not the Enunciation itself. 
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This Conclusion may be otherwise fortified : thus, Adjectives 
and Nouns following these Verbs form part of an Infinitive Phrase 
— the Infinitive Copula to be being tacitly understood although 
not always expressed ; for example — 

* The soldier remained (to be) faithful.' 

* The field looks (to be) green.' 

To be is omitted for philosophical reasons. (See Note 100, 
p. 208.) 

But Infinitive Phrases never form the Enunciative Element 
(Conclusion to Note 94) ; hence -Adjectives and Nouns following 
these Verbs are not Enunciative Elements, but the Enunciation 
of a Gerundial Infinitive Phrase of complementary function. 

Then let it be remembered, that 

* Infinitive ' and ' Prepositional Phrases ' 
never form the Enunciation of the Predicate : they can only be 
the Complementary Element of the Enunciative word or of its 
understood force. 

Whereas, on the contrary, 

* Nouns ' and * Adjectives ' 
never form the Complement of the Predicate : they can only be 
the Enunciation either of the Predicate or of an Infinitive Phrase 
complementing the Predicate when the Infinitive Phrase is com- 
posite. 

Conclusion III. — That the Infinitive after the Verbs to bid^ 
dare, lett hear^ see, feely needj belwld, makcy and a few more, as, 
for instance, in this Example — 

* I hear thee speak of a better land ' — 

is not the same Infinitive as that which follows the Auxiliaries of 
Mood, as, for instance, in this Example^ — 

* I may speak of a better land.' 

The Verb speak after hear is (Structurally or in Form) a 
Gerundial Infinitive, forming (Constructively or in function) a 
Completion (Direct or Indirect Object) to the Enunciative word 
hear. But since a Verb, even in inflective languages, never em- 
bodies its own Infinitive Completion, then the Infinitive speak is 
not only Constructively separable from hear, but also Structurally 
distinct. 
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The Verb speak after viay is (Structurally or in Form) an In- 
finitive, forming (Constructively or in function) the Enunciation 
of the Predicate. But since a Verb, if inflective, may embody in 
one word both Copulation and Enunciation, then the Verb speak, 
though Constructively separable from may as its Copulation, is 
nevertheless structurally inseparable ; that is, were the language 
inflective, the inflexion of speak would convey the Circumstance 
Belationship borne by fnay, and thus embody it. 

Hence, to summarize the above Conclusion — 
The Infinitive after the Verbs to bid, &o., is a Oerundial 
Infinitive, 

whereas 

The Infinitive after the Verbs may, &c., is not a Gerundial 
Infinitive, nor in fact is it an Infinitive at all except in Form, 
for it forms an integral part of a Finite Verb. 

The above Conclusion may be fortified by the consideration of 
the following facts : — 

(First.) These Verbs to hid, &c., being expressive of an Action 
or of a State resultant of Action, are indisputably complete Pre- 
dicates in regard to the Essential Element, and therefore the 
additional element required must be of a Complementary nature. 

On the contrary — 

The Verbs may, Ac, being simply expressive of Circumstance 
Belationship, are not adequate to consummate the Predicate in its 
Essential Element, and therefore the additional element required 
must be of an Enunciative nature. That the Mood Auxiliaries 
lack the Enunciative Element is very clear from such construc- 
tions as the following : — 

* I must ( + ) unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries.' — Shakespeare. 

(Second.) After the Verbs to hid, &c., a Prepositional Force, 
though only tacitly, is yet invariably understood before the 
Infinitive; thus proving the Infinitive after these Verbs of a 
strictly Complementary Form. 

(After the Passive Construction — for instance, * He was heard 
to speak highly of you ' — the symbol of the Prepositional force is 
generally expressed, but in the Active Construction the symbol 
is generally inadmissible for reasons set forth in Note 100.) 



I 
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On the contrary — 

After the Verbs mayj Ac, a Prepositional force is never even 
tacitly understood, thus proving the Infinitive after these Verbs 
to be of another force than Complementary. 

From Conclusion III. two Inferences may be legitimately 
drawn, namely — 

Inference 1. — Whereas the Prepositional Particle to before 
Infinitives following to bid^ &c., is Grammatically correct (though 
for philosophical reasons it is generally inadmissible. — See 
Note 100), the Particle before Verbs following way, &c., is Gram- 
matically wrong. Hence the statement, that after Au?iliaries of 
Mood the Symbol or Sign of the Infinitive (to) is omitted, is both 
erroneous and misguiding, because, in strict truth, there exists 
no Prepositional force, and therefore its symbol is inadmissible. 

Inference 2. — That the Potential Mood— though apparently, 
judging from its structure only, a combination of the Indicative 
with the Infinitive forming a kind of composite Verbal Predicate 
— is nevertheless a distinct Mood, and is in reality no more of a 
Compound Mood than ' was praising ' is a combination of the 
Indicative with the Participle. The combination in both cases 
constitutes one distinct Mood, and the reason for one combination 
will explain the other — namely, lack of Inflexions. The in- 
adequacy of the Mood Auxiliaries to furnish the Essential Ele- 
ment of the Predicate, the inadmissibility of the Prepositional 
force intervening, and the Analogy of other languages, all tend 
to prove the Potential Mood a distinct Mood, and not a Com- 
posite Verbal Predicate. 

Note 96.— The Infinitive Mood has two Forms, namely — 

To drive and Driving. 

In reference to the Form to drive, much difiiculty is ex- 
perienced in accounting for the presence of the particle to. There 
is no doubt, however, but that the particle to is the Prepositional 
particle pertaining Grammatically to the Infinitive in the Dative 
Case - Gerundial Infinitive ; but the question is, how came the 
Dative or Gerundial Infinitive to be used in the Nominative re- 
lationship ? 

Some Grammarians explain it as the result of a confusion of 
the Nominative with the Dative Form. If so, the confusion 
must have taken place very early (even when the language was 
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in oonrse of formationj, for the construction was very common in 
the time of Chaucer ; for instance — 

* To liven in delight was ever his wone (wont).* — 

Chaucer. 

* To draw them on to heaven^ by reason fair 

And good example^ was his daily care.' — Chaucer. 

There is another explanation — and probably also the right 
one — namely, that the use of the Dative Infinitive in the Nomina- 
tive relationship points out a construction that is Grammatically 
ellipticaly and yet, that is Philosophically complete. This will be 
illustrated by the following analogy ; for instance — 

* All subsist by elemental strife.* 

* One poor moment can suffice to equalize the lofty and 

the great,* 

In these examples the Adjectives all^ lofty, and great are 
evidently depend'ent upon some unexpressed Substantive; yet, 
let the most comprehensive and generic Substantive be mentioned, 
and the universality conveyed is at once and effectually destroyed. 
Hence, in reality, the Substantive Element is an Abstract Idea or 
Conception, represented by Attribution, but too universal or in- 
definite to be embodied in an exact word. Thus these construc- 
tions, whilst Grammatically elliptical, are nevertheless Philo- 
sophically complete. 

The use of the Dative or Complementary Infinitive as a Sub- 
ject is analogous to the above constructions ; for instance — 

Grammatical Construction : — 

The act 

— practice • x^ To gild refined gold is ridiculous excess.* 

— custom ' 



Philosophical Construction : — 
All abstract \ 



Idea or [■ x * To gild refined gold is ridiculous excess.' 
Conception 



Grammatical Construction :- 



The act ^ * To draw them on to heaven, by reason 

X fair 

And good example, was his daily care.' 



— purpose 

— intention. 
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Idea or 
Conception 



Philosophical Construction : — 

An abstract ^ * To draw them on to heaven^ by reason 
X fair 

And good example^ was his daily care.' 

In these constructions the Prepositional Particle to relates 
the Infinitive to some undefined and undefinable Substantive. 
This undefinable Substantive is in reality an Abstract Idea or 
Conception represented by its Complement — the Gerundial In- 
finitive. Thus these constructions may be regarded as Gram- 
matically elliptical, but nevertheless Philosophically complete. 

The Abstract Idea or Conception and its Infinitive Comple- 
ment are frequently represented by the Impersonal Pronoun it ; 
for example — 

* It was his ambition to he seen of menJ* 

* To kyll all thes giltles men, 
Alas I it wear great pitt^.' — Chevy Chase, 

* It (Grammatical equivalent = TJie honour x to be seen of men) 

was his ambition.' 

* I^ (Philosophical equivalent = -465. Idea or Conception x to 

be seen of men) was his ambition.' 

The above remarks point to the following Conclusions :— 

Conclusion 1. — That the use of an Adjective in the capacity 
of a Noun is a provision in the language whereby Ideas and Con- 
ceptions that cannot be easily embodied in words can be repre- 
sented by some generic Attribiition. 

Conclusion 2. — That the use of the Gerundive or Dative In- 
finitive in the Nominative relationship is another provision in 
the language whereby Ideas and Conception that would be unduly 
limited if embodied in words can be represented by their Cmn- 
pleynentary Element. 

Conclusion 3. — That therefore the use of the Gerundive 
or Dative Infinitive in the Nominative relationship must neither 
be deemed incorrect nor the result of confusion, but rather the 
Philosophical exigence of the language. 

Conclusion 4. — And that the strictly Grammatical Infinitive 
in English is the Infinitive ending in ing and not the Form 
preceded by to — 

* Driving ' and not * To dnve.* 
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Note 97. — On the Infinitive Phrase.* 

Ex, 1. * The boy was striving to work the sum^'' or ^ to he useful,* 

Ex, 2. * The boy was taught to work the sum,' or ^ to be usefuV 

In Ex, 1 * to work the sum ' or * to be useful ' should be 
Analyzed and Parsed as Indirect Objects, but in Ex, 2 these 
Phrases should be Analyzed and Parsed as Direct Objects. 

The distinction is necessary owing to the different force of 
' striving * and * taught ' respectively. 

* Striving * will not admit of being followed by a Substantive, 
but an element of a kind to strengthen the Prepositional Copu- 
lation is not so inadmissible ; for example — 

' work the surn. 



The boy was striving for-to 



be useful. 



* Taught,* on the contrary, readily admits of being followed by 
a Substantive, but an element of a kind to strengthen the Pre- 
positional Copulation is quite inadmissible ; for example — 



f + 

* The boy was taught ^ the way 

i the art 



to work the sum.* 
to be useful.* 



The ( + ) or Understood Element cannot be embodied in a 
precise word. The word * way ' appears the aptest that can be 
found, yet it is not sufficiently Ideal to convey the sense faith- 
fully, even though used in a figurative sense. The Understood 
Element is an Abstract Conception Philosophically represented 
by the Infinitive Phrase, but Granmiatically unexpressed. 

Hence the Phrases in both Examples are Structurally identi- 
cal but Constructively different ; that is to say, in regard to their 
own structure they are the same, but in regard to the structure 
of the sentence they are not the same. 

Their Structural Identity may be explained thus : — 

In Ex, 1 the Infinitive Verb * is not under the government of 

* striving,' but under the government of the Prepositional Symbol 
to, which relates the Infinitive to ' striving.* 

Being thus under the government of a Preposition, the Infini- 
tive * is Structurally a Oerundial Infinitive, and being related to a 
Verb the Infinitive Phrase * is in nature Adverbial, 

♦ Be careful to discriminate between * Infinitive Verb * and 

* Infinitive Phrase.* The term * Infinitive Phrase * includes the 
Prepositional Copulation. 
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In Ex» 2 the Infinitive Verb* is not under the immediate 
government of * taught,' but under the government of the Pre- 
positional Symbol to, which relates the Infinitive * Grammatically 
to * + ,* but Philosophically to ' taught.' 

Being under the government of a Preposition, the Infinitive * is 
in this case also a Oeru7tdial Infinitive in Structure ; but, since it 
is related to an understood substantive element, the Infinitive 
Phrase * is here Adjectival in nature. 

Their Constructive difference may be explained thus : — 

In Ex, 1 the Infinitive Phrase is Constructively what its 
structure purports — namely, it is an Indirect Object to * striving.' 

In Ex, 2 the Infinitive Phrase is not Constructively what its 
structure purports, for it is here a Direct Object after • taught,' 
and not an Indirect Object. The Infinitive Phrase is Gram- 
matically an Adjunct of a suppressed Substantive, and since the 
suppressed Substantive is a Direct Object of ' taught,' its Adjunct 
(and Philosophically representative Phrase) is necessarily in the 
same relation. The Phrase is a Dative or Gerundial structure of 
Adjectival nature in the Accusative (Objective Case after a Verb) 
relation. 

The above explanation accounts — 

1st. For the presence of the Prepositional Particle to when the 
Infinitive Phrase is a Direct Object ; and, conformably with the 
explanation given in Note 96 concerning the use of the Gerundial 
Infinitive in the Nominative Case, it also accounts — 

2nd. For the use of theGerundial Infinitive in the Accusative Case. 

Note 98. — The Infinitive Phrase may be of a composite cha- 
racter; that is, it may, like the Predicate, consist of— 

/ An Adjective ; as, * He is anxious (to he) itsefuV 
(To be) X J or 

( A Noun ; as, * He is anxious (to be) a soldier.' 

The Adjective or the Noun forming thus a part of an Infinitive 
Phrase enunciates a Staie^ the Being or Existence of which the 
Infinitive Copulation substantiates. Hence they are Parsed thus : — 

iLseful ) __ First Way. Completing • anxious ' Infinitively. 

soldier ) "" Second Way. Consummating an Infinitive Phrase. 
The First Statement would have special reference to the function 
of the Phrase itself ; the Second Statement to that of the word 
(Noun or Adjective) in the Phrase. 

* Be careful to discriminate between * Infinitive Verb ' and 
* Infinitive Phrase.' The term ' Infinitive Phrase ' includes the 
Prepositional Copulation. 
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Note 99. — In the sentences, for example — 
Ex. 1. * He became ( + ) a captain ; * 
,, 2. * He was made ( + ) a captain ; ' 
„ 3. * He made him ( + ) a captain ; ' 
„ 4. * We knew him (to be) a captain * — 

it should be remembered that it is the Phrase be a captain 
that is in the Dative Case or Belationship after to^ and not the 
Enunciation of the Phrase captain. The Enunciation muBt 
necessarily correspond in Case with the Noun or Pronoun of 
which it is, or is made, the Predicated identity ; thus in 

Ex, 1 * Captain * is in the Nom. Case ; that is, it is in Pre- 
dicated Infinitive Apposition to He. * Hexa cap- 
tain — became to be.* 

„ 2 * Captain * is in the Nom. Case ; that is, it is in Pre- 
dicated Infinitive Apposition to He. * He x a 
captain — was made to be.* 

„ 8 * Captain * is in the Objective Case ; that is, it is in 
Infinitive Apposition to Him. * We made 7im. 
X a captain — to be.* 

„ 4t * Captain ' is in the Obj. Case ; that is, it is in Infini- 
tive Apposition to Him. * We knew him x a 
captain —to be.* 

Thus the Verb to be, whether used as a Finite Verb or an In- 
finite Verb, has the same case after it that it has before it. 

Note 100. — A Prepositional Kelationship is conveyed in one of 
three ways. 

First Way : By a distinct Prepositional Particle ; as — 

• Flowers bloom in Spring.' 

Second Way : By a letter or a word that must be regarded as 
a Symbol of the Prepositional force rather than as a distinct 
exponent; as — 

* How jocund did they drive their team a-field.' (a== to.) 

* The sailors leapt a-shore.' (a = 07i.) 

* The children were found a-sleep.* (a = in.) 

* A joy a-kin to rapture greeted his arrival.* (a — in.) 

* Ah 1 who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame*s proud temple shines a^far.* (a ^from) 

Beattie. 
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to « Sign or Symbol of 
the Infinitive. 



' * The troops were anxious to embark.' 

* They asked to go.* 

* The general requested them to go.* 

Like a Prepositional Phrase these words— o/ieW, ashorBt 
asleepy ahin^ and afar are either — 

Adjectival in nature ; a?, akin \ 

Adverbial in nature ; as, | ^^^^^ h according to their function. 
Complementary in nature ; as, asleep ) 

Third Way : By an Understood Prepositional Force ; as — 

* We saw the enemy ( + ) run.* ( + = to.) 

* We made the enemy ( + ) run.' ( + = to.) 

* The youth grows ( + ) tall.' ( + « fo he.) 

' His life was spent ( -i- ) wrestling with poverty.' (+ =iw.) 

.... -., ., (( + ) twelve miles ( + ) an hour.' 

* A bicychst can nde 1)7 \ / . • \ 

^ I ( + = o,long, over) ( + « in, per). 

'An ounce of discrejtion is worth ( + ) a pound of wit.' ( t- « upon.) 

In comparing the above methods or ways, it will be found that 
the Second Way is less restricted and more ideal than the First 
Way, and that the Third Way is immeasurably more ideal than 
either. 

The philosophical reasons previously alluded to have refer* 
ence to this Third Way of conveying a Prepositional Relationship, 
and point it out as an expediency in the language whereby 
relationships, too numerous and too nice of adjustment to be 
embodied in exact words, are rendered conceivable. The bracketed 
Prepositional Particles are the aptest that could be found to 
express the Relationship ; nevertheless none of them convey it 
faithfully. 

It may also be remarked that when an Adjective or a Noun 
follows such Verbs as become ^ &c., the Infinitive Copulation is 
often suppressed, as well as the Prepositional Copulation ; for 
example, • The youth grows (to be) tall.' 

Lksson 130. — Work the following Examination Paper : — 

(1) Of what purport may the Predicate be, and in what man- 
ner may it be made ? 

(2) To what division of the Predicate does the term ' Voice ' 
refer ? Why sho Id not the term * Voice ' be applicable to Pre- 

P 
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dicates of a Composite Structure, and why not to Predioates com- 
posed of Intransitive Verbs ? 

(3) How is the Verb to be Parsed in the following examples 
respectively ? and account for the required distinction : — 

* John is industrious.' * John is travelling.* * John is taught.* 

(4) What is there at all peculiar in the Predicate of the 
appended Example ? Show that it is in perfect keeping with the 
Structure of Predicates : — 

* I to the vulgar am become a jest, 
Esteemed as a minstrel at a feast.* — Sandys. 

(5) What is the Copulation expressive of? Explain the 
manner in which seemingly the Copulation is effected. 

(6) What kind of Time Relationships do the Verbs to be, 
to have, and to do establish respectively ? 

(7) What are shall and will Auxiliaries of when Structurally 
considered, and what may they be Auxiliaries of when Construc- 
tively considered ? 

(8) To what does the distinction termed Mood refer ? Specify 
the characteristic feature of each Mood, and show that the Infini- 
tive and Participle are not Moods proper. 

(9) What is the Enunciation expressive of ? 

(10) Specify the Constructions in which the Enunciative word 
is absent. 

(11) When is a Predicate complete in its Essential Element ? 

(12) Show that the Verbs to become, &q,, contain the Essential 
Element. 

(13) Point out the constructive difference between an Adjective 
after the Verb to be, as in ' John is tall,' and the same after the 
Verbs to become, &c., as in * John grows tall.' 

(14) Point out the constructive difference between an Infinitive 
after the Verbs to bid, &q,, as in * I bade him go,' and the same 
after the Verb inay, &c., as in * I may go' 

(15) Should the Potential Mood be considered a distinct Mood 
or a Composite Verbal Predicate ? Discuss the Subject. 

(16) How are Prepositional Belationships conveyed ? Exem- 
plify each way. 

(17) Account for the use of the Gerundial Infinitive in the 
Nominative Belationship, also in the Accusative Belationship. 

(iJcTwarZp.— In the light of the above Paragraph it would 
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STUBBS'S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON'S EDWARD THE THIRD. 
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Writing Suoh*. 

libiat«r'aTbr«EEiKnv»dAocoDDCBookLoblDnj[4to , „^e«]h Ij. 

Jstaiu»iB> Olti) B«rTl« SEfldiiieDi ol CocyiDf USB. toUo 1* 

M'Lead'BQndutpdSdrteeorNlivCniT-BDoEB SKli 

Tldmanb's Oopj-Bookn In Lmmaiti Macltr^ Stria, the Bat of Tirsin 
Oopy-BiUks, inloa „. «Mb 

SefuKii Foelrj/ Sookt. 

BooUi't FoedaU B«Kler in Lcnamany Modtn atrtu. Inc. Rnk wUh 

nnmsiDiu 'WoodcnU, Ij. M. dIoOi, OT witb Kill ediH U 
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neU'>I»ctsitouEuralHirniUSalea.Uiiio.lL BMCOidBBim ii.M. 

SdIUtu'i Bpemsg-Book Supenaded, IBmo Z.......... I>. id. 

WorauBBsHadlnTwooTBOTWiifcMBio....^ _ iML 

Orammat and the &>j/liA Langmift, 

Aiiioid-iBDgll>tiPoaDr*>ioH.Doinfn. ...._ „.,. to. 

- ICuTuJ or BDsliili LHnUon, onm STOt -.-. _..., li.M, 

BalD'aFiTTtoTlntrodaotorjBntliihQrmimar.iaiw.-.....^..........,..^.....,.., tf.<d* 

- HUbirBD(UdiOruiiii»r,f<i>.STO. _...,__ k.M. 

- ComvalotlloBnitlM^QaiianMi.tmmtn^ _._ _..._ It.K 

Brown-n Qaii* tn KotUih Oomixirttkia. lop. Bra. ._.-» -. U. U. 

Cunp1»ll'i EneUili Tord-Stiidi, fop. St 
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Hitey's Bngllsh Grammar and style, 12mo. ^ ^ . - U.M, 

— Exeroisee adapted to his English Grammar, l2mo. ^u. t». M, Key U. 8<f. 
-" Praotioal English OompoBition. Part 1. 18mo. ^ 1«. 6d. Kev 2«. Sd. 

— — — - Partll. ISono.^.^ S*t. Key 4«. 

Hunter's Text-Bcx)k of English Grammar, 12mo. — ^ i». Sd. 

— Mft TiTi^^ of School Letter- Writing, l2mo. l«. 6<l. 

Isbister'B English Grammar and Composition, 12mo. ... ^.^ — It. fid* 

— First Book of Grammar. Geography, and History, 12mo 6d, 

Johnston's English Composition and Essay-Writing, post 8vo S#.6«l, 

Latham's Handbook of the English Language, crown 8vo S«. 

— Elementary English Grammar, crown 8yo 8*. M, 

Lowrea's Grammar of English Grammars. 12mo. «...^.-. ii«. 6a« 

M*Leod'8 Explanatory English Grammar for Be^Tinnera, l8mo 9<K. 

— English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study, 18mo id. 

ICaroet's WfUy's Grammar for the nse of Boys, 18mo. » it. 64t 

— Mary's Grammar, intended for the use of Girls, L8mo. ^^^ — t«. 
MoreU's Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, fcp. 8vo. ^^^^^. Sd, 

Morgan's Learner's Compimion to the same, post 8vo. ... .« ^ ~, M, 

MoreU's Grammar of the English Language, postSvo. 2«. or with Exerdsee t§, 6d. 

— Graduated English Exercises, post 8yo. 8d. sewed or M. cloth. 

Morgan's Key to MoreU's Graduated Exercises, I'.^mo. ... , ~ ^^^^ U. 

MUler's (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language, 2 vols, crown 8yo. ...10* 

Mnrlaon's First Work in English, fcp. 8vo JU. Sd, 

Boget's Thesauros of English Words and Phrases, crown 8vo 10». 6d. 

The StepplHg-Stone to English Grammar, 18mo. ..~ ,^^^ 1«. 

BvUUvan'B Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English. 18mo lOd. 

-> Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo 1». 

Wadham's English Versification, crown Svo. ^.^^^.^^^^^. — ^,^^^^ i» . fid. 
Weymouth's Answers to Questions on the English Language. fcp.Svo 2«. 8d. 

Paraphrasinfff Parsing^ and AncUysis^ 

Hunter's Lidexing ft Precis of Correspondence, 12mo ^ ^^ Sa. 6d. 

— Introduction to Precis- Writing, 12mo U. 

— Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences. 12mo. l«. 8d. Key 1* Sd. 

— Progressive Exercises in English Parsing, 12mo fid. 

— Questions on Paradise Lost, i'o; las I.&II. 12mo It. 

— Questions on the Merchant pf Venice, 12mo ~ ^ It. 

Johnston on Digesting Beturns into Sunmiaries, crown 8vo It. 8d. 

— OivU Service Precis. 12mo. - 8#. fid. 

Lowres's System of English Parsing and Derivation, l8mo 1«. 

MoreU's Analysis of Sentences Explained and Systematised. ISmo it. 

Morgan's Tndning Examiner. First Course, 4d. Key, It Second Course, la. 

Dictionaries and Manuals of Etymology. 

Qnham's English Synonyms, Classified and Explained, fcp. 8vo. ~ 80. 

Johnson's Dictionary, by Latham, medium 8vd. 14«. 4 vols. 4to. £7. 
Maonder's Scientiflc and Literary Treasury, fcp. 8vo fit. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Beference. fcp. 8vo. ft. 

BnUivan'i Dictionary of the EngUsh Language, 12mo 8t. 

— Dictionary of Derivations, or Introduction to Etymology, fop.... St. 
Whately's English Synoxyms. fcp. 8vo S*. 

BUton's Bepetitlon and Beading Book, crown 8vo St. fid. 

Hogbes's Select .Speclm< ns of English Poetry, 12mo St. fid. 
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— StAndATd AHthmetic. Threfl P&T14. £d. owih. and Kaj ...-....- 
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General Lists of School-Bookft 



BooMceepvng and Banking, 

Htmter'B BzerolfleB In Book-keeping by Double Entry. ISmo. ...1*. M. Key U. 6d, 

— Bxamination-QneetionB in Book-keeping by Double Bntiy, 12mo. U, 6d. 
«- EzaminAtion-QneBtlons ftc. as above, Beparate from the Answers 1*. 

Bnled Paper for Forma of Account Books, 5 eorte ~. per quire. It, 6d. 

— Self'Instmction In Book-keepinR,12mo ?'. 

— Studies in Double Entry, crown 8vo 

— Supplementary Book-keeping by Double Entry, crown 8vo 3* 

ItUster'B Book-keeping by Bingle and Double Entry, l8mo M, 

— Bet of Eight Account Bookb to the aDove each 6(1. 

Macleod> BoonomioB for Beginners, small crown 8yo. ^ ^~ — ... (<• 6<l« 

— 21ementa of Banking, Fourth Edition, crown Rvo. ^ » 5f. 

— Elements of Economics, 2 vols, crown 8vo Vol. I. ?•• 6d. 

* MensuraHon, 

Bonoher'B Mensuration. Plane and Solid, 12mo U, 

Hiley's Explanatory Mensuration, ISmo.^.. — If. 9d. 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration, I8mo If. Key 1<. 

Merrifield'B Technical Arithmetic ft Mensuration, small Hvo. ..... ..,.., St. 6(1. 

Neebit'n Treatise on Practical Mensuration, by Hunter. l2mo. S«. M. Key 5t. 

Algebra, 

Oolenso'i Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, ISmo 1«. 6d. Key St. 6d. 

— Algebra, for the use of Schools, Part I. l2mo *». 6d. Key 5t, 

— Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools, Part II. 12mo.6«. Key 6t. 

•- Examples and Eciuation Papers, with the Answers, i2mo St. 6(1, 

— Student's Algebra, crown 8vo «•• Key't. 

Qrlffln's Algebra and I'rigonometry, small 8vo •••6<l, 

— NoteB on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo ^^.^ *"8t, 6(1. 

liond'B Short and Easy Uoune of Algebra, crown Kvo St. M, Key St. 6(1. 

Potts's Elemetary Algebra, hvo. 6«. tid. or In 12 Sections, 6d. each. 
B«ynoldB'B Elementary Algebra for Beginners. 18mo.9d. Answers, Sd. Key It. 

Tkte'B Algebra made Easy, 12mo St. Key 8t.6d. 

Wood's Algebn^ modemiBed by Lund, crown 8yo. ^^^,..^,..^...,.* 7t. 6(t, 

— — Companion to, by Lund, crown 8vo It. fid. 

Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Bootb'B New Oeometrical Methods, 2 vols. Rvo. . ..> ^^^^^^^,Mt. 

Oaoey'B Elements of Euclid, Books I. toVI. fcp.Svo.: At. 6(t. 

— Sequel to Euclid, fop. 8vo ^ ., St.ed. 

OotoDBO'B Elements of EucUd, ismo. it. 6d. or with Key to the Exercues ... 6t. 6d, 

— Geometrical ExeroiBes and Key St. 6(1. 

■^ Geometrical Exercises, separately, 18mo It. 

" TrtgoDometa^, ISmo. Part 1. St. fid. Key St. 6d. Part TI. St. 6d. Key 6t. 

Griffin's Elementary Treatise on Plane Geometiy. crown Hvo St. 6d, 

Uarvey'B Jiuclid tor Beginners, Bookm 1. A 11.. Umo. M.ect. 

Hawtrey*! Introduction to Euclid ^ fop. 8vo. St. Ai. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, for Beginnras. 18mo It. Key M. 

— Treatise on tiogaritnms. l8mo It. Key 9d, 

UMiter'B School Euclid, iSmo. Book I. price It. Books I. k II. price lt.6d. 

Books I. to rv. price &>. 6d. 
Jeana'B Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, l2mo. Part I. St., Part 11. 4t. 
or the S Parts in 1 vol. price 8t. 6d. 

Potta'B Bnclid, University Edition, 8vo lOt. 

. — Intermediate Edition. Books I. to IT. St. Books I. to HI. St. 6d. 

BookB I. II. Iff. 6d. Book I. It. 

•» Ennndadona of Euclid, ISmo 6d. 

Salmon on Gonio Sections, 6th Edition, 8vo. .. .^^ ISt. 
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General Lists of Sohool-Books 



Tftte'a Fizst Tbxee Books of BnoUd, ISmo. ^ M. 

— Differential and Integral Ci^cnliis, 12mo i$, 9d, 

— Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Ao. 12mo U, M. 

— Practical Geometry, with 261 Woodcnts.l8mo U, 

Thomson*! Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo ig. 6d. 

— Differential and Integral Calctaos. 12mo 5«. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, small 8vo 8«. 6d. 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown 8vo< ..^.^ ^,^ lOi. 8d. 

— on Integral Oalonlus, orown 8tro - .^...-. 10«.6d. 

Wright's Elements of Plane Geometry, cr. 8vo, fit. 

Land Surveying, Drawing^ and Practical Mathematic>i. 

Binns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, 18mo U. 

Hulme's Worked Questions in Gteometrioal Drawing, super royal Svo. 7«. ^fl• 

Bomber's Graduation Mathematics, 8vo. £«. or with Solutions, 9$, 6d. 

— Mathematical Course for the University of London, 8^. liv. 

To be had in Two Parts, \$. M. each Key. in 2 Parts, te. each. 

MOhum's Mathematical Formul» for Candidates, poet 8vo. ...^^^ St. 6d. 

Nesbif 8 Practical Land Surveying. 8vo 12«. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo. ........I2t. 

Winter's Mathenwtioal Bxercisee, post 8vo 6«. 6d. 

Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing. Part I. post 8to. 8«. 6d. Part IL (te. 6d. 

Wright's Lessons on Form, crown 8vo 2t.8d. 

Wriglev's Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics. 8vo. ...... 8c. M« 

Musical Works by John Hullah, LL.D. 

Hullah's Method of Teaching Singing, crown 8vo Sc.M. 

— Exercises and Figures in the same, orown 8vo. 1«. or i Parts, M. each. 
Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in the same. Nob. 1. to !XL. Five 

Parcels of Bight Sheets each — ......... — ^^^^^^ per Parcel te. 

Ohromatio Scale, witn che Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet u. 6d« 

Card of Chromatic Scale, price Id. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal 8vo. Two Parts — ................ ..each U. UL 

■zerdses to Grammar of Musical Harmony ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 1«. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal Svo. ^ tc.6d. 

Wilhem's Manual of Singing. Parts I. ft II. t*. 6d. or together 5t, 

■xendseB and Figures contained in Parts I. k f I. Books I. k II. ......each 8d. 

Large Sheets to Wilhem. Pan 1. Nos. I. to VIII. in a ParcAl «... 6f. 

— — — — IX. to XL. 4 Parcels of 8 Nos. each 6f . 

— - — Part II. XLI.toLII 9t. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music, royal tm> 8d. 

Infaat Sohocfl Songs ^....^ — ..................................................... M, 

notation, the Muncal Alphabe^crown 8vo. ............m.......»^.~...>~~«>.*»«»«» C^* 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised ........ fd, 

Bndiments of Musical Grammar, royal 8vo. — ..^^ .. .............. — te. 

Bdhool Songs for 2 and S Voices, t Books. 8vo. ... — ......each 8d. 

Longmans^ Gtographical Beading Books, edited by Budler, 

Stewart's Introductory Book, fcp. 8vo M. 

Pl^^cal Geography for Standard II. by Stewart 9d. 

The British Islands, for Standard III. by T. Parry. 

The Zones, Climate, Baces of Mankind, ftc. for Standard IV. 

Borope, Korth America, &c. for Standard V. by Bendall. 

Asia and Africa, for Standard VI. by a Lady. 

South America, &;o. for Standard VTl. 

Political and Higtorical Geography » 

Braasey's (LadyVVoyage in the Sunbeam, School Edition, fop. 8yo. te. 

Sohool-Prise Edition, with gilt edges, te. 
Bntkor'B Ancient and Modem Geography, post 8vo. 7«. M; 

— Sketch of Modem Geography, poet 8vo. te. 

— Sketch of Ancient Geograpl^, post 8vo te. 
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Freemain'B Historioal Geography of Enzope. 2 vols. 8vo....» 81 j. 6d. 

HUegrs Ohild'a Fint Geography. 18mo. ^ M. 

— Blementary Geography for Beginners, 18mo. .^~^U. M. 

Hv^ms'b Child's Birst Book of Geography. i8mo. wi. 

— Geography of the BritiBh Empire, for Beginners, 18mo. >. ^ «d. 

— General Geography, for Beginners, 18mo. 9d. Questions, 9d. 

— Manual of Geography, with Six Oolonred Maps, fcif. 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Or in Two Parts :— 1. Europe. 8«. M. II. Asia, Africa. Axnevlea, ftc. i». 

Hnghee's Manual of British Geography, fop. 870 U, 

JoboBUm'B Ck>mpetitive Geography of the World, poet 8yo. .. 5t. 

— ' — — British Isles, post 8to. ,.,.l8,M, 

— — Elementary Geography, fcp. 8vo ».„ ^1«. Sd. 

Keith Johnston's Gasetteer. or Geographical Dictionary, 8vo A2«. 

liopton's Ezamination-Papers In G^graphy, crown Svo. U, 

M'Leod's Gtoography of Palestine or the Holy Land. 12mo. ^^ U. M. 

Maimder'B Treasury of Geography, fop. 8vo 6t, 

The Btepiring-Stone to Geography, l8mo. ^^ . U. 

Bnlliyan'B Geography Ctoneralised, fop. U. or with Maps, U, M. 

«- Introduction to Andent and Modem Geography, 18mo. 1«. 

Physical Geography and Gwlogy» 

CXytta'B Bocks Classified and Described, by Lawrence, poet Svo I4i. 

Bturbee's (E.) Outlines of Physical Geography. 12mo. U, 6d. QueBtionB,6d. 

— (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo. 1«. 

Keith'B Treatise on the Use of the Globes, limo 8«. 6d. Key i«.8d. 

Prootor'B Elementary Physical Geography, fcp. Svo ^ U. 8d. 

Woodward's Gtoology of England and Wales, crown Svo > ^ 14*. 

School Atlases and Maps, 

Batleir'B Atlas of Modem Geography, royal Svo lOt. ed. 

— Junior Modern Atlas, comprising 12 Mays, royal Svo i«.6dt 

— Atlas of Andent Geography, royal Svo 12«. 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 MapB, royal Sva U»%A. 

" General Atlas, Modem* Andent. royal 4to. S8«. 

PnbUo Schools Atlas of Andent Geography, 2S entirely New Oolomed Ma^pB. 

Imperial Svo. or Imperial 4to. 7«. 6d. cloth. 
Outline Maps of Greece and Palestine from the Same, id. each. 
PuUlo Schools Atlas of Modem Geograpny, 81 entirely New Oolonred Maps. 

Imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. 6«. oioth. 
Ten OutUne Mape from the Same. id. each. 

JSaturcU Higtory and Botany » 

Bdmonds'B Elementary Botany, fop. Svo. Woodcuts ^, 

Llndley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fop. Svo. ^ ia«. 

MaoaUster'BSyBtematioZouiogy of Vertebrates, Svo...... lOt.Sd. 

Maunder'B Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fcp. Svo. fti. 
Owen'B Natural History for Beginners. ISmo. Two Parte 9d. each, or 1 vol. ti. 

-' Btepping-Stone to Natural History, ISmo tf.ld. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. Mammalia, U, II. Bird$, RiptUu, and Pkak— If. 

Wood's Bible Animals Svo lOt. 6d* 

— Homes without Hands. Svo 10*. 0d. 

— Ooanmon British Insects, crown Svo S«.ad. 

— Insects at Home. Svo lOi.Sd. 

— Insects Abroad, Svo 10«. 6d. 

— Out of Doors, crown Svo 6f. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown Svo. 5«. Popular Editiom. 4to. 6d. 
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Chemistry and Telegraphy, 



Axmstrozi^b Organic CbemiBtry, fcp. 8vo. St. 6d. 

OoUey'f: Practioal Telegraphy. 8vo lOt. 

Jago's Inorganic Chemlatxy. Theoretical and Practical. fep« 8vo. t*. 

Kolbe'B Inorganic Chemistry, by Hnmpidge 

Molar's BlementB of Ohemistry, Theoretioal and Practical. 8vo. 

Part L— Chemical Physica. Sixth Edition, Ite. 

Plart n.— Inorganic Chemistry. Sixth Edition. Sif. 

Part in.-Organic Chemistry. Fifth Edition, Sis. 6d. 

Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. 8yo S«.8it. 

OdUng's Coarse of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown 8to... 6s. 

P r e ec e and Sivewrighf s Telegraphy, crown 8vo. ~ ^... ti;6d. 

Beynolds's Experimental Chemistry, Pabt L U. 6d. ; Pabt II. 2t.6il. 

TMte's OntUnee of Experimental Chemistry. 18mo. i....,.^^... M 

Thflope's QnantitatiTe Chemical Analysis. Svo. 4tu 6d 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analynis. Bvo. ^... Ss. 6d 

TQden's Chemical Philosophy, fcp. Ato ^^...^ St.6d. 

— Practical Chemistzy. Principles of QoalitatlTe Analysis, fcp. Svo. Is. M. 



Natural PhUoeophy and Natural Science. 

Bk>xam and HontLagton's Metals, fcp. 8vo ^ ^ ftc. 

Day's Electrical k Magnetic Measurement, i6mo > %u 6d. 

Downing's Practical Hycbraulios, Part I. Svo.^ Sf.6d. 

Everett's Vibratory Motion and Sound, 8vo 7s. 6<t. 

Q«nof B Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, large crown 8va 15f. 



Natural Philos(n>hy. translated by the same, crown Bvo. 
Hdmholts' Lectures on Soientifio Subjects. 8 Series, 7<. 6d. dach. 

Inrtng's Short Manual of Heat, small 8vo. ^ 

Jenkdn's Electricity ft Magnetism, small 9vo ~. ^ 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, small Bvo 

Tate's Ldi^t k Heat, for the use of Beginners, ISmo 

— Hydrostatics. EEydraulics * Pneumatics, IBmo. 

— Electaridtiy. explained for the useof Beginners. IBmo 

— MagnetinoB. Voltaic Electiidty ft E]ectin>Dynamlc8. Iftno. 

TyndaU's Lesson in EleotricilVt with 68 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. ...... 

~ Notes of Lectures on Electricity. 1«. sewed, U. 6d. oloth. 
— Notes of Lectures on Ldsht. It. sewed. U. 6d. doth. 

Text'Books of Science^ Mechanical and Phyeioal, 

Abney's Treatise on Photography, fcp. 8vo , 

Anderson's (Sir John) Strength of Materials... 

Armstrong's Orgsoiic Chemistry 

Ball's Elements of Astronomy ^^..... 

Barry's Bsdlway Appliances 

BanMrman's Bystematio MineraloKy 

- Descriptive Mineralogy, in the preu, 

Bloxam and Buntington'n Metals 

Qlazebrook's Physical Optics 

Qore's Art of Electro-MetaUurgy ^ ^ 

GvUBm's Algebra and Trigonometry , 

Jeakin's Electricity and Magnetism 

Maxwell'B Theory of Heat 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration , 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry „ 

Preece ft Sivewright's Telegraphy ^ 

Butley's Study of Bocks, a Text-Book of Petrology , 



7«.ld. 

S«.6d. 
S«.6d. 
S«.Sd. 

M. 
90, 

M. 
9d, 



Ss.0d. 
I«.6d. 

s«.ad. 
es. 

Ss.6d. 
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8f. 

Sf. 

SS.M. 

Ss.6d. 

Is. Id. 

I0.M. 

80.ld. 

4s. 6d. 
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Bbelley'B Workshop Appliances — ~. 4i.6d, 

niom^'s Strootnral and PhysiolOflrioal Botany ....; ^ ^^ 8f. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Ohemical Analysis ~ i», 0d. 

Thorpe * Mtiir's QoalitatiYe Analysis U. fid. 

TUden's Ohemical Philosophy 8«.6d. 

Unwin's Elements of Machine Design ..~.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fi«. 

Wation's Plane and Solid Geometry s«. fid. 

The London Science Cla89'Books. 

Astronomy, by B. S. Ball, LL.O. F.R.B. 

Botany. Morphology and Physiology, by W. B. McNab. M.D 

— the Olassiflcation of Plants, by W. B. MoNab, M.D 

Geometry, Oongment Figures, by O. Henrici, F.B.B. „.... 

Hydrostatics and Pnenmatica, by P. Magnus, B.Bc. It. 6d. or with 

Laws of Health, by W. H. Corfleld, M.A. M.D 

Mechanics, by B. 8. Ball. LL.D. F.B.S ^ 

Practical Physics : Molecul'ir Physics ft Bound, by F. Guthrie. F.B.S 

Thermodynamics, by B. Wonnell,M.A. D.Sc ^ 

Zoology of Vertebrate Animals, by A. MoAlister, M.D 

Zoology of Invertebrate Aniioijs. by A. McAlister, M.D 



• ••• ■•■••••••(•• 



• ••■•■■«« 



■ •«• •••■•• ■•• 
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Answers 



••■ ••■ •• 



••• ••• >•• 



U.fid. 

It. fid. 

l«.fid. 

U.fid. 

tt. 

l«.6d. 

l«.fid. 

It.fid. 

1«. fid. 

U. fid. 

U.fid. 



Mechanicii & Mechanism 



Barry's Railway Appliances, fcp. 8vo. Woodctits^ 8«. fid. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, crown 8vo fi«. 

- Principles of Mechanics, crow 8vo fif. 

Hanghton's Animal Mechanics, 8vo .^ Sl«. 

Magnna's Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, fcp. 8vo R«. fid 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, small 8va Woodcuts 4t. Hd 

Tate's Elements of Mechanism, 12mo 8s. fid. 

— Bxerdaes on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. %$» Key S«. fid. 

— Mechanics and the Bteam-Engine, for Beginners, 18mo. 9d. 

Twiaden'B Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown 8vo lo«. fid. 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown 8vD. _ A«.fid 

Bnyineeriny^ Architecture^ &a 

Anderson (Bir J.) on the Strength of Materials and Strmctnree, small fivo. 8«. fid. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Bteam-Engine, ito ISf. 

~ Oatechism of the Bteam-Engine. fcp. 8vo St. 

- Becent Improvements in the Bteam-Engine, fcp. 8vo fit. 

- Handbookof the Bteam-Engine. fcp. 8vo te. 

Downing's Elements of Practical Oonstruotion, Part 1. 8vo. Plates \i$. 

Vatrbaim's Useful Information for Engineers. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 81«. fid 

OwUt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, Hvo 58i. fid 

Hnlme's Art-Instruction in England, fcp. 8vo ^.^ ^^^...^^ St. fid. 

mtohell'B tttepping-Stone to Architecture. ISmo. Woodontn U 

Perry's Greek andBoman Sculpture, square crown 8vo. Woodents SU. fid. 

Bennett's Marine Steam Engine. Svo 8U. 

Popular Agtronomy & NamffoUon, 

Ball's Elements of Astronomy, fcp. 8vo fit. 

Brinkley's Astronomy, by Btubbs * Brflnnow. crown 8vo fit. 

Even's Navigation ft Great Circle Bailing, ISmo U. 

fieraohel's OntUnes of Astronomy. Twelfth Edition, aonare crown 8vo Ur. 

Jeana's Handbook for the Stars, royal 8vo Ac. fid. 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, royal 8vo. PraeHeai^ 7». fid. 

Part II. Tktorttical, 7t. fid. or the 2 Parts in 1 voL price 14t. 

Slmber's Elementary Astronomy. 8vo. 2t. td, 

Langhton's Nantioal Surveying, fcp. 8vo ^^^...^ 6t. 

Kerrlfleld's Treatise on Navigation, crown 8vo. St. 
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Fiootor*! liMflona in Blementary AjBtronomy. fcp. Sro It. <td. 

— Idbrary Star Atlas, folio 16«. 

~ New Star Atlas for SchoolB, crown 8to ^ fti, 

— Trestise on the Oycloid. orown 8to lOf. 8d. 

The Btepping-Btone to Astronomy. 18mo. U. 

Tate's Astronomy and the nse of the Globes, for Bei^nnerH. 18mo *d. 

Webb's Celestial Ohjeots for Common Telescopes, orown 8yo 8*. 

AnimcU Physiology & Prettervation of ffealih. 

Bray's Ifidnoation of the Feelings, orown 8vo 8f.6d. 

— Physiology and the Lawsof Health* nth Thousand, fop. 8vo. > 1«. Sd. 

— Oiagrams for Class Teaching per pair 0c. Oct. 

— Science of Man, crown 8vo 6s. 

Bnckton's Pood and Home Cookery, crown 8vo _ », Sc. 6d. 

— Health in the House, crown 8vo _ u, 

Oorfleld's Laws of Health, fcp. 8vo ls.6a. 

Honse I Live In ; Structure and Functions of the Human Body, l8mo. U. Sa. 

Mapother's Animal Physiology, ISmo 1«. 

Generai Knowledge and Chronology. 

Orook'B Bvents of England in Rhyme, square l8mo. 1«. 

Slater's fl^to»£i«C*roiioto0r<o«, the Original Work, ISmo l«.6<i. 

— — — improved by Miss Sewell, ISmo 8s. 6d. 

Btepping-Stone (The) to Knowledge, 18mo. .....-, u, 

Seoond Series of the Stepping-Stone to General Knowledge, 18mo. ... ... 1«. 

Sterne's Questions on Qeneralities, Two Series, each ia. Keys eadh it, 

i^dythology & ArUiquities. 

Becker's OtUlw, Roman Scen^ of the Time of Auirustus. poet Svo. 7«. 6d. 

— Charielst^ illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7«. 6d. 

Bhvald's AntiQuitiee of Israel, translated by Solly, hvo ^ ISt. 8d. 

Wort's New Pantheon, 18mo. with 17 Plates U, €el. 

Bioh's lUuotrated Dictionary of Boman and Greek Antiquities, post 8vo.... 7*. 6d. 
Witt's Myths of Hellas, translated by Yoimghusband, crown 8vo S«. 6(i. 

Biography, 

Qlelg's Life of the Duke of Wellington, crown 8vo 6«. 

Maoaulay'B CUve, auTJotated by H. 0. Bnwen. M.A. fcp. 8vo S«. 8d. 

— Warren Hastings, annotated by S. Hales, fcp. 8vo It. M. 

Mannder's BlogrRphical Treasury, re-written by W. L. tt. Oates. fOp. }»vo. 6f. 
Stepping-Btone l The) to Biography, l8mo Is. 

^English History Jlecuhng Books, 

II. Old Stories from British History, by F. York Powell, M JL, with 

WWoodcuts -..- ~ ~ ed. 

m Alfred tbe Great and William the Conqueror, by F. York Powell, 

M.A., with 9 Woodcuts ., 8d. 

First Series. Alternative Series, in larger type and 

on thicker paper, with voeaba* 



Without Annotations or other Aids : 



lY. OutUnesof English History from 
B.o. 66 to A.0. 1008, by S. R. Gardi- 
ner, with 47 Woodcuts & Maps. U. 

Y. Outlines of English History. Se- 
oond Period, from lOOS— IfflO, by 
B. R. Gardiner, with 40 Woodcuts 
and Maps, 1*. 6(f. 

YI. Historical Biographies, by S. R. 
Gku'diner. {.In pr«par<Uion. 

YH. The Bnglish Oitisen and the Bnglish State, by F. York Powell. M JL 

[/• 



laries. Annotations^ Analyses : 
I Y. Illustrated English mstorv. Put 

I. from B.o. 55 to AJ>. IttS, by 
S. R. Gkurdiner, Is. 

Y. Illustrated Bnglish History, Ftot 

II. from 1485 to 1689. by 8. R. 
Gardiner, Is. 8d. 

YI. Hlustratea English History, Fart 

III. from 1689 to 1880, by S. R. 
Gardiner, Is. 6cl, 
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Epochs of Modem History, 

CbHx^'s Beginnixur of the Middle Acres, fcp. 8vo. Maps ^ t«. 64. 

Cox's OnuadeB, fcp. 8to. Maps , ^ U,M 

Creiffliton's Age of El^beth«,fop. 8vo. Maps ^ 8«. M 

Gairdner'sHoosesof Lancaster ft York, fop. 8vo. Maps ^ 2«. (Sd. 

Gardiner's Thirty Tears' War, 1618-1648, fop. 8vo. Maps -^^ 2«. 6<l. 

First Two Stoarts and the Puritan Revolution, fcp. 8vo. Maps U. 6d. 

— (Mrs.) French Eevolntion, 1789-1795, Maps 2#. «d. 

Hale's Fall of t^e Stoarts, fop. Svo. Maps ^^^^ U. 6d. 

Johnson's Normans in Bnrope, fcp. 8vo. Maps...^......^^...^ 2«. . 

Longman's Frederick the Great and the Seven Years' War, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2*. Sd. 

Ludlow's War of American Independence, fcp.Svo. Maps.^....^ .-■ 2c. Sd. 

McCarthy's Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850 ^ 2f.6d. 

Moberly's Early Tudors In preparation. 

Morris's Age of Anne, fcp. 8vo. Maps .^ ^^ ^^ U.M. 

— Early Hanoverians -~ ^In preparation 

Seebohm's Protestant Revolution, fcp. 8vo. Maps ».... SU. 8d. 

Stnbhe's Early Plantagenets, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2«. 6d. 

— Empire under the House of Hohenstaufeu In preparation. 

Warburton's Edward the Third. fcp.Svo. Maps ^ 8». 8d. 



Epochs of English History, 

Oreighton's Shilling History of England, Introductory, fcp. 8vo~ — ^^^^ It. 

Browning's Modem England, from 1820 to 1876 ^ .^....^ 9d. 

Oordery's Struggle against Absolute Monarchy , 160S-1688, fcp. Maps 9d. 

Oreighton's England a Continental Power, 1066-1216, fcp. Maps M 

— Tudors and the Reformation. l4«5-16f)S, fcp. Hvo. Mape W. 

Powell's Early England up bo the Norman Gonqueet, fcii. 8vo. Maps la. 

Bowley'b Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 1215- 1485, fcp. Maps. M. 

— Bettleipent of the Constitution, 1688-1778, fcp. Maps W. 

Tauoock's England during the Kevolutionary WarB, 1778-1820. W. 

Epochs of EnKli«?h History, complete in 1 vol. fcp.Svo. ..^ 6*. 

HntAsh Histofv. 

Oantlay's English HiHtory Analysed, fcp-8vo. i» 

OatechiBBi of Engllsii History, edited by Miss Sewell, IRmo l«. 4«i. 

Epochs of English History, edited by Creighton, fcp. Hvo B«. 

Gardiner's OutUne of English History, fcp. 8vo Woodcuts &hA Maps 2«. 64. 

Gleig'B First Book of History— Kuj^land, iSmo. 2«. or 2 Parts, Vii. eacb. 

British Colonies. or Second Book of History. Wmo i«. 

British India, or Third Book of History. 18mo ta. 

Historical Questions on the above lliree Histories, 18(co 9d. 

Llttlewood'a Essentials of Enfclish History, fcp. 8vo S«. 

Lnpton's Oondse English History for Candidates, cr. 8vo S«. 6d. 

— Examination- Papers in History, crown 8vo 1«. 

— School English History, revised, crown 8vo 7<. Ha. 

MaaanUvys History of England, Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo 12«. 

Monria'B Olass-Book History of England, fcp. 8vo 8«. 6d. 

— Senior Standard History Readers, I. and II.. l«. 6d. each ; III., la. 9d. 

Bannie's Outline of the English Constitution, fcp. 8vo it. 6d. 

Thu Stepping-Stone to English History, i8mo l«. 

The Stepping-stone to Irish History. 18mo U. 



Eptichs of Anci'-mt History. 

Beesly's Gracchi, Marius and SuUa, fcp. 8vo. Maps 

Oapes'sAgeof the Antoninee, fcp. 8vo. Maps 



U.Qd. 
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OapM'B Sarly Boman Bmpire. fop. Biro. Mape ^... S*.6d. 

Oox'b Athenian Bnurire. fcp. Svo. Mape ii. Sd. 

— OreekB * Persiana. fop. Ryo. Mape I ««.«* 

Onxteis'B Biee of the Macedonian Empire, fcp. 8vo. Mapa ic.6d. 

Dme'B Borne to it« Capture by the Gauls, fcp. Bvo.MapR U, M. 

Meriva]e'BBcinanTriuinviratee,fcp.8va Map6 ^ it. 6d. 

SonkeT'B Spartan and Theban SupremadBR, fcp. 8vo. Maos *•• M. 

Smith's Borne and Carthage, the Punic a ars, fcp. »yo. Maps ^^ Sj. 6d. 

ffigbiiry^ Anrifnif & Modern, 

Browne's fllRtory of Greece, for Betrmnens, l^mu M, 

— History of Bome, for Beginnera, l8mo '*^ 

Ooz's General History of Greece, crown 8to 7». 6d, 

U^lelg'BHtntoryof France. !8mo ^ ». ;.. l». 

Mangnall's Historical and Misoellaneons QneeticnB, iteio u. sd. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury, with Index, fcp. 8vo 6«. 

Heriyale's History of the Bomana under the Empire. 8 vols, pont Rro 48«. 

- FaU of the Boman Bepublic 12mo 7«. 6d. 

- Genera] History of Borne, crown 8to. Hapfl 7#.M. 

Poller's School History of Borne, abridged from Merivale. fcp. Mape S«. 6d. 

Bawlinson's Ancient Egypt,2 vols. 8vo. Illustrations ~ ~ 68«. 

— Seventh Oriental Monarchy (the Sassanianii) "^vo. Maps fto. ...28f. 
HeweO's Ancient History of Egypt. Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp. 8yo 6*. 

— Oateohlsm of Gredui History. ISmo ^ ^ .« l«.6d. 

Child's First History of Borne, fcp. 8vo 8«. M. 

First History of Greece, fcp. 8vo 8*. M. 

— Popular History of France, crown 8vo 7». Sd. 

Smith's Carthage and the Carthagmians. crown Hvo 10*. 6d. 

The Btepping-Stone to Grecian History. i8mo 1». 

The 8tepping-Btone to Boman Histqry. 18mo I: 

Taylor'fi Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown 8vo 7t. M. 

- Student's Manual of Modem History, crown Hvo 7«. ^ 

- Student's Manual of the History of India, crown 8vo ^<- ^^' 

Scripture HUtory^ Moral & Rfiligimit Warlui. 

Ayre'B Treasury of Bible Elnowledge, fcp. 8vo 6t. 

Boultbee's Commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles, crown 8vo. 8«. 

Bray's (Mrs.) Elements ofMorality. fop. 8vo t«. 6d. 

Browne's BsoKMition of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 8vo 16*. 

Bzamination Questions on the above, by Gkrle, fop. 8vo U, M. 

Condor's Handbook to the Bible, poet hvo. Maps, fto -.~. 7«. ftd. 

Oonybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 voL orown 8vo. ... 7$. M, 

Davidson's Introduction to Study of the Ifew Teiitanent, 2 vols. 8vo 80s. 

Glelg's Sacz«d Histoid, or Fourth Book of History. i8mo. t». or 2 Parts, each 9d. 

NorriB's Gateohisfs Manual. l8mo U.ld. 

PottB's Paley's Evidences and Horse PaulinsB, 8vo lOs. M. 

Biddle's Manual of Scripture History, fop. 8vo 4«. Outlines of ditto 8«. M. 

Bogera's School and Children's Bible, orown Rvo — .. — i«. 

BothBchfld'p History and T^iterature of the Israelites. % vols, crown Svo. 

18«. 6d. or in I vol. fcp 8vo. U,9d, 

Sewell's Preparation for ehe Holy Communion. S2mo U, 

The St^ping-Stone to Bible Knowledge. l8mo 1*. 

Whately's IntroductoTy Lessons on Christian Evidences. I8mo M. 

Auden's Analysis. 6d. Joly's Questions, M. 
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Mental & Moral Philosophy y k Civil Law, 

Abbott's Elements of Loglo, 1». 2d.. 8#. 6d., and 8#. cloth. 

▲moB's Hoienue ot JTxnspradenoe. !ivo ....1(m. 

— Primer of English Oonstitntion and (^vemment. crown 8vo R*. 

Bacon's BasayR, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately. Rvo 1U«. M.. 

" annotated by Hunter, crown 8vo 8«. 6d.' 

- - annotated by Abbott, 2 vols. fop. 8yo. ^^^...^ 6i, 

Bain's Bhetorlc and English Oomposition, crown Bto is» 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown Rto 10«. 64. 

Hume's TreatlBe on Human Nature, by Ureen and Qrose, Syols.Bvo 28«. 

— Essays, by the same Editors, )j volfl. 8vo ~ 28«. 

Kant's Orltique of Practical Reason, translated by T. K. Abbott, 8vo. ... ]2«. M. 

nuiiok's muuent'H Handbook of Mill's H.vHtem of Jjogio. crown hvo M«. 6d. 

littwes's History of Philosophy from Thalea to Oomte, 2 vols, kvo 8S«. 

Lewie's Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, Rvo ^ lit, 

MIU'B System of Logic. Batiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. Hvo 25i. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp. 8vo Si, 

Bannie's Historical Outline of the English Oonstitntion, fcp.8vo it, (id, 

Bandan'slnstltutesof Justinian, Hvo... r 1B«. 

Btebblng's Analysis of Mill's Logic. 12mo 8«. 6d. 

Swinburne's Picture Logic, crown 8vo ^.>.m.~. ^.^....~ bt, 

TboBaexm'B Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, poat Hvo 6f. 

Whately^B Elements of Logic, 8vo. iu«. 6d. crown 8vo. ' 4«. 6d. 

- Elements of Bhetoric. 8vo. 10«. 6<t. crown Hvo it. M. 

- Lessons on Reasoning, fcp. 8vo li.fld. 

Prinrnples of 'feachint/, irr, 

Orawley's Handbook of Oompetitlve Examinations for iK8.'{, crown 8vo. .. U,6d, 
Qill's Text-Book of Education, Metbod and School Manaireinent, fcp. 8yo. U, 

- Systems of Education, fcp. 8vo. ^ _ ^....^^... tt.Bd, 

~ Artof fteligious Instraotion, fcp. 8vo tt. 

- Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp. 8vo U. 

- Locke's Principles of Education, fcp. Hvo. It, 

Hewitt's Simple Object LesHons for Infants, fcp. 8vo. Firnt Series Sd. 

Johnston's (K.)OivllHervio« Guide, crown Hvo 8«. ikl. 

Quide to Candidates for tke Excise, 18mo It, id, 

Guide to HandidateH for the Ciistoma, IHmo U. 

I.«k0's Book of Oral Object I<essoDH on Oommon ThinRS, IHmo 1«. 6d. 

Miller's (Mrs.) Readings in Social Economy, crown 8vo. 6«. 

POtts's Account of Cambridge HcLolarshipH and ExhibitioTiH. crown 8vo. . 5i* 

Hoblnson's Manual of Method and Crganlsatiun, fcp. Hvo. S«. 6d. 

Sewdl'sPrlnoiplesof Education, 9 vols, fcp. Hvo 12«. 8d. 

HT)Ulvan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, I2mo. %$. 

The Greek Language, 

Bloomfleld'sOoUege and School Greek Testament, fcp. Hvo. &». 

BoUand * Lang's Politics of Aristotle, post Hvo ...^ lt,td, 

BuUinger'i Lexicon and Concordance to Greek Testament, medium Hvo... .80«. 
OolUs'sOhlef Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs, Hvo li. 

- Pontes Oraoi. Stepping Stone to Greek Grammar. 12mo u, (kt. 

- Prasis Gneoa, Etymok>gy, 12mo Iff.6d. 

- Greek Verse-Book. Praxis lambica. 12mo U,td, 

fanrv's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo te.Oif. 

— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School. Umo 1«. sd. 

Qnnf ■ BtblM of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, t vols. 8vo tu. 
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HewltfBOre^ Bxaminatian-PaperB. 12ino l«.Sd» 

Isbiater'B Zenophon'a AnabMls, Books I. to III. irith Notes. Umo. .. 8f. 6(1. 

Jemm's GraeoeBeddenda, crown 8vo.^ ^... U.td, 

Keimedy'8 Greek Grammar, ISmo „ A«.6d. 

bidden ft Scott's Bnglish^Greek Lexicon. 4to. sa$. Square l2mo 7«. 6tf. 

Linwood'B Sophocles. Greek Text, Latin Kotes. 4th Bdltion. 8vo 16«. 

— Thebui IMoiogy of Sophoclee literally explained, crown 8vo. ... 7t. 6d. 
Mabaffy'B Classioal Greek Literature, cr. 8to. Poets, 7ii. 6d. Prose Writers 7«. 6d. 

MorriB'B Greek LessonB, square 18mo Part I. Bt. 6d. Part 11. If. 

Parry's Slementary Greek Grammar. l2mo S«. 6d. 

Plato's Bepnblic, Book I. Greek Text, English Notes by Hardy, crown 8o7. 8f. 

Bheppard and Evans's Notes on Thncydiaes. crown Svo 7t. 6dt 

Thncydides' Peloponnesian War. translated by Crawley, Kto. 10*. 6d. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by White, ISmo. u.^. ^^ Ke!^ b. 6d, 

White's Xenophon's Expedition of GynuB. with English Notes. Umo 7i. 6d 

Wilkins's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. 5«. Ke» &«. 

— Bxerdses in Greek Prose Composition, crown Rvo. ...4*. Ad. Key U, 6ct. 

— New Greek Delectus, crown 8vo 8*. M. Key ia. 6d. 

* E*rogre8sive Greek Delectus, 12mo i«. Key U. M, 

" ProffresBive Greek Anthology. ISmo te. 

Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with Englisn Notes, crown HvD. . .. 7t-<d. 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, post 8vo S«. 

WUUamB's Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, crown 8vo ^ . 7«. M • 

Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon 4to. iu. Square 18mo. Si. M. 

Zeller's Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy, translated by Alleyne,crown 6vo. lOs. 6d(. 

— Plato and the Older Academy, by Alleyne ft Goodwin, cr. 8vo 18«. 

— Pre-Socxatic Schools, translated by Alleyne, 2 vols., crown 8vo. ...ao«. 

— Socrates, translated by Beichel, crown 8vo ..lOt. 8d. 

— Stoics. Epicureans, and Sceptics, by Reichel. crown 8vo 15*. 
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Asoii (FableMj and Falaephatus 
(Myths), SKnio . . Price i«. 

Homer, Iliad, Bookl.^ It. 

— Odyssey. Book 1 1*. 

Looian, Select Dialogues U, 

Zenophon. Anabasis, Books I. Ill 
IV. V. ft VI '» Sd each: Book 
Bock VII 



St. Matthew's and St. Luke'o 
Gospels, ti, 6d, each 

St. Mark'B and St. Jobn's Goh 
pels, 1«. 6d. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Bo- 
mans m^ .«..«.. 



I«. 6d. 

u. Id, 



n. 1« ; Bock VII 8». 
Book I. without Vocabulary, Sd. 
The i Four Gk^spek in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. 

White. D.D. Oxon. Square SSmo. price h$. 
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Onsari^amc War, Books I. ft II. 

V. ftVI. U. each. Book I. without 

Vocabulary, Sd. 
Omar, Gallic War. Books HI. ft IV. 

9d. each. 
Onsar Gallic War. Book VII.... 1«. 6d. 

Oioero. Cato Major li. ta. 

Otoero. L8Bliu6 It. 6d. 

■ntropius. Roman History. 

Books I. ft II. It. Books III. 

ft IV. la. 
Horace.OdeB,Book I. n. ft IV. It. each. 
Horace. Odes, Book III it. ea. 



Horace, Book of Epodes 

Nepos, Miltiades, Oimon. Pau- 
sanias. Aristides Price 

Ovid. Selections from Epistles 
and Fasti U 

Ovid, Select Myths from Meta- 
morphoses 

Phtsdrus, Select Easy Fables ... 

PhsBdruB, Fables, Book I. ft II. i«. 

8allu8t. Bellum Catilinarlum ... It. td, 

Virgil. Georrics, Book IV U. 

Virgil. iBneid. Books I. to VI. U each. 
Book I. without Vocabolary... Sd. 

Virgil,iBneid,Bks.VIII.Xja.U.6A ea. 



•d. 



M 



Uvy. Books XXEL. and XXIII. The Latin Text with English Bzplanatoci 
and Grammatical Notes, emd a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Bdited bv 
John T. White. D.D. Oxon. iSmo. price 2t. 6d. each Book. 



London, LONGMANS & 00. 



(Iflneral Liiti of Bohool-fiook* 

7^ taiin Language. 

u-td. Knit. 

H. K«Jt._. 

.i;:.-;- ■■■•- -■■■■ »^«■ 



London, LOKUUANS \ (X). 



16 6«neral Liits of School-Books 

Th4 f reach Languag: 

4IWt4«'Howto BpMilVencli.top.Bio. 



Set 



Fook«tFraiiflhHidfi]itrlfAtiDlotionuT,Bqitu-4iBiDo^.. ,,...,„. Ij.vit 

PremWien l*i)tnrM, itmo IlM. 

nntBCeiitii Frenoh. limo... d-M. KhtIi. 

Fmich.' 



Gpunnmr, Iftno ii. BsTd. 



ftsn^ ConTBiMtlon-Boot M. 
FIrtt Flenoh BiBTOiBS-Book, »d. 
B«ooDd Fraruib Bjcu-dae-Book, Bd 



S«r)7uin, ^imwA, Hebrea, SanArtl. 



gaouid Qemiui BxeTtiUa-Book,M. < 



Uu-ten 8erlea. Genniu. lec 
HuD»l of ^bm. OToi^ a 
Mi?>9ot>Do' Bd 



Wtrtli'' OeroiBD OhlC-Olwt. or 

LoDdoD, LONOMASS & CO. 



